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By silver slant of falling showers, 
By fragrant breath of blooming flowers, 
By velvet slopes of verdant sod, 

Where time slips past with feet unshod, 
By ripple of the lilting brook, 

By nests in many a cunning nook, 

By stars that let heaven's glory through 
The sky above our dusk and dew — 

By wayside stone, by vale and bill, 

The loveliness is round us still. 

But fairer than earth's fairest flowers 
Are these dear little ones of ours, 

Who fill our homes with voices sweet, 
Who rush our wearier selves to greet, 
And in their tender love and thought 
For older hearts are heaven-taught. 
Sweet is their faith that upward turns, 
And toward the blessed Saviour yearns. 
We listen, and we hear Him say 
Again, as in that elder day, 

‘« Except you come as these to Me, 

You cannot my disciples be!”’ 

Ab! Lord, as children we would meet 
Today about thy pierced feet, 

Today would with the children give 
Our service unto Thee, and live 
Henceforth, through all the coming days, 
Devoted to thy work and pratse. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


MRS. M. E. SANGSTER 
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JUST PUHLISHED. 


Shall We Continue in Sin? 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
A vital question for Believers answered in the 
Word of God. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Publishers, 

5 East 16th Street, New York. 


SACRED SONCS No. I 
Over 160,000 Copies Seld. 
236 pieces. 100are new and over 100 
are choice selections from Gospel 
Hymns. An excellent collection for 
Sunday Schools, Young People’s 

Societies, ete. 
/ssued in Round and ‘aoe = 
25 per 100 oe 
not prepaid; aic, eac if sent bi by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA, 


6 vols. 
This important Life of Jesus now reduced to @@ 
81.80 per vol. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work, 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 183%. Object: to 
improve the moral and social « ondition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in le iding seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New Yor 

JAMES W. ELWELL, "President. 
Rev. W. C. STitT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Cc HERMERHORN 8 TRAC HERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 


3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ull.; and Los Angeles, Cal, 100 paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 








Tm EOLOG 1€ A L 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD wh, Feat Beees 
uitutttes THEOLOGICAL 
for College Graduates. SEMINARY 
] 


Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 
Prof. E. K. Mitchell. 








OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music, 

. I, BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON, 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully poretaped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. Ww. GILE, President. 











VERMONT 





VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. 


COMSTOCK, M. A.,, 
Principal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Entrance examina ions June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 


8, 1897. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 180%. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 
sic, musical composition, and elocu- 
tion, that are not surpassed in any 
musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica’ Director. 


Send for our catalogue to 
Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., 


RHODE ISLAND 


3oston, Mass. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 


THE SAUVEUR SUSIMER SCHOOL 
of Languages, at Amherst College, Mass. 22d Session 
= hoy 5th to August 13th. For program, address 
Miss F. M. Henshaw, Amherst, Mass. For particulars 
and circulars of L. Sau veur’s Works, address 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Il, 


MASBACH Us ETTS, SaLaM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
New building. First-class gay oe Modern meth- 
ods, Expenses reasonable. Addre 
Principal W. P. BECKWITH, Ph D. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school, 
The most advanced methods, Library; physical, 
chemical, bio'ogical laboratories; gymanstass, ete: 
Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1897. JOSEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 176-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, seven 
roups of laboratories, Manual training. Infirmary, 
Gymnasium, Oval cinder track. Year begins Sept. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


w aoueeten, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Entrance Examinations. Examinations for 
admission to Amherst College will be held at the 
School Committee Building, Mason St., beginning at 
9 o'clock A.M. on Thursday, June 24, 1897, and con- 
tinuing for two % For further information ad- 
dress kK. L. Woop, Registrar, Amherst, Mags. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. as a Clark telescope, labo 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reac ing and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete ; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms #400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WaATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUBETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary * "ome Schoo! 


for Girls. 

IMITED to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 

Offers thorough academic training with wide choice 

in electives (including Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 

vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 

Laboratory. Single rooms may be had. Careful atten- 

tion paid to individual needs Location quiet, healthful, 
aecessib'e. For circulars address 

HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals. 
West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, class- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music, Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements, Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897, 


prospectus. Address 
Rev. SAMUEL Y. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Illustrated 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 
A prominent pastor says: ‘ There is no single need 
of the church today so great as that which the Bible 


Normal College (formerly School for Christian 
Ww orkers), Speingtel, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet hree distinct courses in each of the 


departments, Bible-school and Missionary. New 
courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
Psychology and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge, 
New Ladies’ Hall. Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practical experierce — enter 
Sept. & Send for catalog to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON, 








RHODE ISLAND, EasT GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Ray. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining ha)), 
Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. [ilus 
trated catalogue. F. D BLAKESLEE, D.D, Prin., 

East Greenwich, R. ‘2 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Young Ladies, 


**Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Conn. 

Thorough preparatory work. Certificate 

admits to leading colleges. Exceptional 

opportunities for study in literature. Fine 

library. Laboratory. Pleasant and health 
ful situation. 

Mrs. M. E. 


NEW YORK 


MEAD, 


Principal 














NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. Thorough military system. Prepara 
tion for college or business, For catalogue address 

C. J. WRIGHT A. M. 





NEW YORK, BINGHAMTOY. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. © emencns for College 
and European travel. Addr 
Mrs. JANE GREY HY DE, Binghamton, N. Y, 





NEW YORK, BUFFALO, 
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NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 
We keep our classes small for the sake of 
personal attention. No pupil can, as in 
large schools, get through a recitation with 
only one question. 
We gl 


parents » 


lly send our catalogue, but much prefer that 


would visit the scho 
Head Master. 


J. G. MacVICAR, 


Lieut. Blanton C, Welsh, West Point, ’82, Com’a’t. 








ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 


Hon, T. A. Mesamy, 5 Dean. Session each we 
day evening. ‘For LSA, address Elmer E. an 
rett, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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HAT is a touching picture which 
President Tracy of Anatolia College 
paints on page 820 of the way in 
which the orphan Armenian children are 
responding to the tender care bestowed 
upon them, and thereby gradually regain- 
ing the spirit of hope and gleefulness which 
should characterize childhood the world 
over. Their little heads have been almost 
stunned and their little hearts nearly broken 
by the awful scenes which they have wit 
nessed. How good it is that we in this 
country may have a part in brightening 
their future and in educating them to be 
useful in the world. We have also received 
from Rev. R. M. Cole of Bitlis, where over 
a hundred orphans are being housed and 
trained, a letter speaking of the apprecia- 
tiveness of those whom he calls ‘‘ the lambs 
of a terribly decimated flock.’’ He says 
that as he goes about among them they 
rush up and kiss his hands from sheer grat- 
itude. The missionaries at Mardin, another 
point at which the Congregationalist Relief 
Fund is doing its beneficent work, express 
through Rev. A. N. Andrus their gratitude 
to those who have furnished them with 
means of relief, while similar words come 
from Rev. G. C, Raynolds at Van. Wel- 
come as this relief is the problem of caring 
for these children when funds now in hand 
are exhausted is beginning to weigh upon 
our missionaries, 


What a happy undertaking it would be if 
only for once our Congregational churches 
could all agree to do one thing at the same 
time. We are thinking of Children’s Day, so 
near at hand, and which has grown in favor 
these last twenty-five years. It was only 
twenty-one years ago, however, that the 
National Council asked all the churches and 
Sunday schools to make, on the second Sun- 
day in June, a special offering to the mis. 
sionary work of our Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. Quiteanum- 
ber fellinto line atonce. More than ever are 
planning not only to celebrate the day, but 
to give their offerings in this direction next 
Sunday, and yet there are more than half 
that have not heard the suggestion, or, if 
they have heard it, have not heeded it. 
What a rattling of coin it would make if 
every Congregational organization should 
do something for this work; what an im- 
pulse it would give to this pioneer mission- 
ary work; what courage to those enduring 
the privations of the frontier; and what ad- 
vancement to our whole denominational 
work! It is not too late to join the ranks 
yet. If only for once we could all do one 
thing at the same time. 


Recently the Suffolk North Association 
voted to Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith a letter of 
dismission and recommendation to any 
presbytery of the Presbyterian Church. 
Warm remonstrances followed against such 
action from various quarters, A special 
meeting of the association was called for 
last Monday, which voted unanimously the 
following statement, the first sentence of 


Number 23 


which constituted the certificate granted to 
Mr. Smith at the former meeting: 

This is to certify that Rev. Frank Hyatt 
Smith, late pastor of the North Avenue Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., isa member in good stand- 
ing of Suffolk North Ministerial Association 
and at his request is dismissed herefrom and 
commended with brotherly love to any pres- 
bytery of the Presbyterian Church to which 
he may present this letter. Since Mr. Smith 
joined this association he has been legally 
adjudged insane. As the association cannot 
well obtain material for an intelligent judg- 
ment upon his mental qualifications for the 
ministry at this time, it refrains from all ex- 
pression of opinion. 

The last part of this certificate would seem 
to furnish ample reason for not voting the 
first part. If the case under consideration 
were not so serious, we should be disposed 
to put this document into our column of 
Risibles, as the only place in which it could 


explain itself. 


To know what theological students are 
most interested in reading is to be able to 
prophesy what will be the preaching of im- 
mediately coming years. It is significant 
that this optional reading in Congrega- 
tional seminaries, so far as indicated by 
Mr. Macfarland’s article on page 823, is al- 
most entirely confined to writers of the last 
half of the present century. It is mainly 


concerned, also, with one type of thinkers. © 


It is philosophical rather than theological. 
It would be interesting to compare the data 
here furnished with similar testimonies 
gathered in Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
seminaries. Probably church history and 
the writings of the fathers would there be 
found to have the leading place. Perhaps 
it would be well if each class of schools in- 
cluded more of what engages attention in 
the other, and if biographies like those of 
McCheyne and Finney were more generally 
read, 


What greater satisfaction comes to a 
father than that felt at the moment when 
he sees a son graduating from a theological 
school equipped and eager for the work of 
the Christian ministry? Our eyes rested 
the other day on a man who was passing 
through that experience, At fifteen his boy 
had said to him, ‘‘ Father, I want to be a 
minister.” ‘* Well, my son,’’ was the reply, 
‘if that is your wish, though I see no 
means with which to put you through col- 
lege and seminary, go ahead and I think 
the way willopen.”” The lad did so, strained 
every nerve, met with the assistance which 
every boy of pluck and ability, bent on 
noble things, is likely to receive and today 
is possessor of both the collegiate and the 
seminary diplomas, The father, a plain, 
everyday man, but warm with enthusiasm 
in Christian service, and with an enviable 
record himself as a winner of souls, rejoices 
hardly less than the young man in obstacles 
overcome and prizes won. And neither of 
them is much disturbed by the talk about a 
superabundance of laborers and a scarcity 
of fields. 


These days of strain for the missionary 
societies are brightened now and then by 
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beautiful instarces of self-sacrifice, not only 
on the part of the workers in the field but 
of the givers at home. Not long ago a 
young minister brought to Secretary Dar- 
iels of the American Board a ring belonging 
to his wife, which was an inheritance from 
asainted mother. His wife had urged that 
it be given to the Board, and he reluctantly 
had consented, The secretary who received 
the precious offering and his colleagues 
could not refrain, as they went about, from 
mentioning it and what it represented. 
Two or three persons who casually heard 
the story were moved to purchase the ring 
and return it to the giver. So the other 
day Secretary Daniels had the joy of send- 
ing the ring back to this modest little 
woman in a New England parsonage, to- 
gether with a receipt for $100 paid on ac- 
count of the ring into the treasury of the 
American Board. The incident points two 
lessons—first, that there are still among us 
men and women who give until it hurts, 
and, second, that what some people call a 
chain of circumstances, but what we prefer 
to designate as the providence of God, cor- 
tinues to bring to pass results favorable to 
his children which no human wisdom could 
foresee. 


There are some manifest disadvantages 
in having things settled, if they happen to 
be settled wrong. For example, the ques- 
tion has just come before the “ holy cflice’’ 
of the Roman Catholic Church whether the 
passage in 1 John 5: 7—* For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost; and these three 
are one’’—might safely be expunged as a 
gloss or at any rate be considered as of 
* doubtful authenticity. The answer was 
that it may not. The facts of the case are 
that it is not found in any manuscript of 
the New Testament written before the age 
of printing, nor in any ancient version (oot 
eveninthe Vulgate ascompleted by Jerome), 
nor in the quotations of any father of the 
church, although it would have been of the 
greatest service to the champions of the 
faith during the long controversy over the 
person and nature of Christ. That body 
which claims to be infallible stands com: 
mitted, therefore, to an evident bit of false 
witness in support of a doctrine which is 
common to the whole churcb, and to an ob- 
scurantism which makes intelligent Bibli- 
cal criticism impossible. 


One of the important steps taken by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly was the 
adoption of the following resolutior : 


That the board of home missions be directed 

to so reorganijzs its methods of administration 
that the executive work shall be placed in 
charge of one secretary, with whatever assist- 
ants may be necessary, and that he be account- 
able to the board for its faithful and efficient 
management. 
The special committee appointed on this 
matter said in its report: ‘‘In the interests 
both of economy and efficiency there shou'd 
be a careful reorganization of the ¢ ffice, 
We believe that the division of responsibil- 
ity between two or more secretaries is un- 
desirable.” This indicates a change in the 
methods of administration of missionary 
societies which, we believe, will in due time 
be generally adopted. But it will involve 
extensive and difficult readjustments and its 
working in the Presbyterian Church will be 
watched by other denominations with much 
interest. 


The Southern Presbyterian Church is a 


very conservative body. It has for a gen- 
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eration refused all overtures 'ooking toward 
union with the Northern church, because 
of opposition to the political de!iverances 
of which it held that church to be guilty. 
It has this year, as we have previously 
noted, taken steps to set up a new denomi- 
tion, composed of its members of African 
blood. It has put the seal of its disar- 
proval upon the tendency of modern women 
to push themselves to the front in church 
affairs by recalling and reiterating a deliv- 
erance of the General Assembly of 1832, as 
follows: ‘‘ Meetings of pious women by 
themselves for conversation and prayer, 
whenever they can conveniently be held, 
we entirely approve. But let not the in 
spired prohibitions of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, as found in his epistles to the 
Corinthians and to Timothy, be violated. 
To teach and exhort or to lead in prayer in 
public and promiscuous aesemblies is clearly 
forbidden in the holy oracles.’’ What a 
fine moldy flavor cf antiquity breathes in 
the phraseology of this bit of resurrected 
opinion! We wonder whether infant classes 
are considered ‘‘ public and promiscuous 
assemblies’’ in the Southern Presbyterian 
churcher, or whether the Southern Presby- 
terian men teach the infant classes! 


OONGREGATIONAL OHUROHMANSHIP 


This is the title of a remarkable address 
before the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales delivered last mcnth by its 
chairman, Dr. C, A. Berry of Wolverhamp- 
ton. On such an occasion in England note- 
worthy utterances are always looked for 
from the presiding cfficer, and expectation 
is usually rewarded. It is much to be de- 
sired that a like custom should give oppor- 
tunity to make memorable the openirg of 
our National Council meetings. It was, ir- 
deed, inaugurated at the last council, in 
Syracuse, two years ego. Dr. Berry’s ad- 
dress is an important message to Congrega- 
tionalists on this side of the ccean. Our 
English brethren, facing a church sup- 
ported by the state and claiming exc!usive 
grace and authority as well as exclusive 
rights, have always been compelled tospend 
much of their strength in declaring what 
they do not believe. The names they bear 
are negations. They are Dissenters and 
Nonconformists. Dr. Berry’s address struck 
a positive keynote which found emphatic 
response. He showed that the strergth of 
the churches lies in + ffirmations rather than 
in denials. Congregationalists in Eogland 
have, perhaps almost of necessity, been too 
conscious of the presence of a state church 
whose power and arrcegance they have felt 
compelled to resist. The outward pressure 
has kept them from internal disagreements 
such as have disturbed us more than 
them, But it is no less true for us than 
for them that we gain vigor and use- 
fulness by dwelling on the principles we 
hold in common, rather than by giving 
prominence to the destroying of the errors 
of others. : 

Our Congregationalism is not merely the 
polity which distinguishes us from denom- 
inations which give authority to priests and 
bishops and ecclesiastical courts. Others 
who are not of us maintain our form of 
government, and from still others whom we 
would gladly fellowship we are distinguished 
by our peculiar emphasis and application 
of principles which we hold in common 
with them. 

Why are we Congregationalists? Because 
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we hold that wherever men are gathered 
together with Christin the midst of them 
there isa true church of Christ; that that 
single company is sufficient in itself, pos- 
sessing all the privileges and functions of a 
church; that it can be formed only of disci- 
ples of Christ; that the church does not 
make men disciples by receiving them into 
membership, but that it receives them be- 
cause they are disciples; that Christians as- 
sociated together receive and confer greater 
benefits than are possible when they are 
living apart from one avother; and there- 
fore that the growth of ( hrist’s kingdom is 
promoted, not only by maintaining local 
churches, but through churches coming 
into organic fellowship with one another. 

These principles Dr. Berry elaborates 
with much force and elcquence. Then he 
urges that Congregational churches must 
make the presence of Christ in the heart of 
each and in the midst of all their supreme 
consciousness, They are not societies made 
by men, but institutions created by the 
Holy Spirit. They stand apart from the 
world. This is churchmanship. But they 
stand apart that they may serve the world. 
Their life consists in being conscious that 
they are appointed by Christ to give the 
gospel to the world; and they recognize 
that other churches, even those which re- 
fuse to them fraternal recognition, are 
also instruments of the same Lord, to 
the same end. This is Congregational 
churchmansbip. To make each member 
realize and enjoy his privileges, to move 
him to accept his responsibilities as a 
churchman, is to add to the power of 
Congregational churches ard to exalt the 
dignity of the whole Christian Church. 
We realize this far too little. The Cor- 
gregational idea is far less vital than the 
church idea. Congregationalists are not 
only companies of Christians carrying on 
together work which they have undertaken 
incommon. They are spiritual communities 
directly related to an unseen Lord, and so 
sharing one another’s experiences that each 
community becomes one body living and 
growirg under the constant inspiration of 
their one Lord. ‘‘ Many of our members,” 
said Dr. Berry, ‘‘have not yet learned the 
alphabet of our church principles, or have 
learned it only far enough to misspell the 
watchwords of our faith.’’ ‘' Many others, 
while adequately grounded in knowledge, 
and while loyal and firm in their adherence 
to our doctrine, are singularly and lamenta- 
bly deficient in active spiritual association 
with the church.’’ ‘Our people must be 
instructed in the origin, the growth, the 
present sigaificance of our spiritual church 
principles. But morethantbat, and perhaps 
even more urgently than that, they must be 
exhorted to the personal culture and the 
personal service of an active church mem- 
bership.”’ 

It is much to have so high an ideal set 
clearly before us. It is inspiring to see dis- 
tinctly drawn the p‘cture of a Congrega- 
tional church he!d by each member to be 
the highest visible manifestation of our 
risen Redeemer, the body which each mem- 
ber holds himself responsible to make per- 
fect, without spot or blemish, and to love 
with all his heart. How to attain this ideal 
is the question which Dr. Berry endeavors 
to answer, but we fear with only a measure 
of success. He believes it may be realized 
through a church meeting which he de- 
scribes. We recognize in it the prayer 
meeting, a regular service in most Ameri- 
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can Congregational churches, but which, 
we believe, is much less common in Eng- 
land. If all our churches could have 
such meetings as Dr. Borry sketches, we 
might indeed realize the ideal to which he 
aspires. ‘‘ Effective church fellowship,” he 
says, ‘‘is the blended life of souls who have 
given themselves to each other in Christ, 
and who, in selective association, can ex- 
change the restraints of more public rela- 
tion for the cordiality and communicative- 
ness of a family circle.” ‘ Gladdened with 
song and subdued by prayer, compacted tc- 
gether in love and spiritualized by the pres- 
ence of the Master, such meetings would set 
our churches on high, would fill and thrill 
them with the peace and power of God.” 
But the most of our church prayer meetings 
are not of this kind, and even if they ap- 
proached it more nearly than they do, so 
long as only about fifteen per cent. of 
church members, on the average, attend 
them, as is said to be the case, they would 
still leave the large majority of the church 
outside its inner circle of life. The ideal 
church prayer meeting is as much an effect 
as acause. If Dr. Berry can tell us how to 
secure the diffusion of the spirit which 
makes such meetings spontaneous, we shall 
have discovered the secret of a noble Con- 
gregational churchmanship. Is not that, 
after all, to be found in the close relation of 
individual lives with Christ, bringing his 
disciples into communion with one another 
in the experience which is more precious 
and wonderful than any other? Those who 
come together with such glow of love for 
him that they cannot keep from speaking of 
it can never fail to realize the divine idea of 
the church, and this is the aim of Congrega- 
tionalism, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY’S 
ANNIVERSARY 

The purpose of this meeting is to trans- 
act the society’s business and so to place 
the year’s record of its work before the 
churches as to quicken their interest and 
increase their gifts. In both respects the 
meeting at Saratoga last week came near 
being a failure. Except for the re-election 
of the officers whose terms had expired, 
which is simply the adoption of the report of 
the nominating committee, practically noth- 
ing was accomplished in the time set apart 
on the program for business. Fortunately, 
the society decided to take an hour which 
had been allotted to other matters in which 
tu face the gravest financial crisis it has met 
for many years. If no definite step was 
taken to meet that crisis at least those pres- 
ent were brought to realize the gravity of 
the situation. 

The program did not fail through lack of 
able speakers or interesting ard pertinent 
themes. The essential thing lacking was 
an audience. It was smaller than at any 
anniversary for twenty years. It included 
few new faces. Scarcely a young business 
man was to be seen. Young pastors were 
rare. The votes cast for officers showed 
considerably less than 100 delegates present. 
The best speakers with the most inspiring 
themes find it hard to stir enthusiasm in 
those to whom the facts they rehearse are a 
twice-told tale, and who are present that 
they may help to arouse interest in the 
company which has not put in an appear- 
ance, ‘ 

The society wisely voted to take Thurs- 
day forenoon next year for open discussion 
of its business problems. We predict that 
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this will of itself attract a larger audience, 
and we trust that it will bring out wise 
counsels, It is due to the executive com- 
mittee and the officers, especially in these 
days when their burdens are unusually 
heavy, that they should have at their serv- 
ice whatever wisdom the members of the 
society can offer. 

The meeting by a decided majority ex- 
pressed its conviction that the anniversaries 
of our benevolent societies should be held 
in one week in the same place. We believe 
that the time has fully come for this change. 
Our Baptist brethren, in their recent anni- 
versary at Pittsburg, have put before us an 
object lesson which we shall do well to con- 
sider. The burden of time and expense 
laid on pastors and laymen to attend three 
meetings yearly of our three largest socie- 
ties is greater than they can bear. The 
Christian Endeavor and other anniversaries 
absorb the attention of the young people. 
A succession of meetings presenting in a 
single week our great national and world- 
wide missionary work may command at- 
tendance that shall worthily represent the 
churches, Three annual meetings in dif- 
ferent places cannot do this. It is not 
necessary to wait for the slow action of 
the committee of the triennial National 
Council appointed to report on this matter, 
The societies themselves, for their own 
interest, should give it prompt attention 
and at least express their judgment. We 
hope the example of the Home Mission- 
ary Society will be followed by the other 
societies this year. 

Meanwhile, the time is at hand when this 
society will owe hundreds of missionaries 
the promised salaries without which they 
can hardly live, and which it will be unable 
to pay unless the receipts are largely in- 
creased over those of the corresponding 
months of last year. The one fact which 
must be pressed home on all Congregation- 
alists is that every dollar given during the 
next six months to this society relieves, by 
just so much, the poverty of those mission- 
aries who are doing the work which the 
churches believe is first in importance for 
the honor and prosperity of our country and 
the salvation from sin of multitudes of its 
people. 





ARE THERE TOO MANY MINISTERS 

Secular papers, such as the New York 
Evening Post and the Springfield Republi- 
can, have lately answered this question 
emphatically in the affirmative. Religious 
papers, such as the Christian Intelligencer 
and the Herald and Presbyter, while ad- 
mitting that each church with a vacant 
pulpit has scores of applicants, and that 
many ministers are out ef employment, in- 
sist that there are fields enough for men of 
the right sort. 

A careful examination of cur Year-Book 
giving the figures for 1895 furnishes a basis 
for judgment as to the supply of Congre- 
gational ministers. There were then 5,482 
churches and 5,347 ministers. If every 
minister were employed there would still 
be 135 churches unsupplied. But the 
church of forty members which can provide 
sufficient support for a minister is an ex- 
ception. Of the 5,482 churches 2,148 have 
less than forty resident members each. A 
large number bave less than ten. Pres, 
J. K. McLean of Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, whose long residence in California has 
made him the best authority on the subject, 
is quoted as saying that ‘‘there are 100 
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churches too many in this State, and if they 
should die off it would be the best thing 
for the kingdom of God.’ The statement 
is probably meant to include churches of 
all denominations. Several western States 
are in much the same condition in this re- 
spect as California, Many of these churches 
are practically dead. Taking out 300—a 
very moderate allowance—as having no serv- 
ices and little more than a name, perhaps 
the average membership of those remaining 
would be not less than twenty-five. To pro- 
vide salaried ministers for them two or more 
churches must be yoked together, or one 
must be yoked with a larger one. Toacon- 
siderable extent this isdone. Nine hundred 
ministers ought to be amply sufficient to 
man them, and half of their support, at 
least, must come from home missionary 
funds. To provide one minister for each of 
the 3,334 churches having forty or more 
members, and 900 ministers for the 2,148 
churches with a membership ranging from 
one to thirty-nine, we need 4,234 ministers. 

The Year-Book for 1895 presents a list of 
5,347 ministers. If one of every five be 
taken out to allow for foreign missionaries, 
those engaged in other business than preach- 
ing and those incapacitated by illness and 
age, there will still be left 4,278 ministers 
available for 4,234 pastorates, Several 
hundreds of these are always vacant and 
searching for pastors, and of course there 
must always be several hundreds of minis- 
ters looking for places. In 1895 there were 
actually in pastoral work 3,588 ministers, 

The supply of ministers is increasing 
faster than the number of churches, Dur- 
ing the five years preceding 1896 the net 
gain in churches was 665 and the net gain 
in ministers was 728. The number is also 
increasing of ministers in other denomina- 
tions pressing to secure Congregational pul- 
pits. From these ranks it is estimated that 
about one-third of our annual increase 
comes, and as many more ministers stand 
ready to respond to calls. From these facts 
and figures it seems evident that while there 
is abundant opportunity for ministers to 
preach the gospel, as Paul did, at their 
own charges, there are already ordained men 
enough to occupy all Congregational pul- 
pits which can afford to give them reason- 
able support, while more new ministers 
than churches are being added every year. 
No doubt there are imperative calls to se- 
lected young men to enter the ministry. 
But so far as Congregationalists are con- 
cerned no general call needs to be issued to 
fill up depleted ranks, 





THE OHUROH’S WORLD-WIDE FIELD 


The Christian religion often has been 
called a world-religion, the intent being to 
indicate its adaptability for universal ac- 
ceptance. Often this name has been given 
it by enthusiastic adherents in the heat of 
pub‘ic speech or the glow cf compoti‘ion, 
and there have been some to question its 
appropriateness. ‘There are not lacking 
those who insist that Christianity is not 
meant for all races, that the other religions 
which many nations have are the best for 
them, and that Christian missions are need- 
less and foolish, 

The definiteness and positiveness of our 
Lord’s command to go into all the world 
and preach his gospel settles the question, 
of course, for all who accept his authority. 
This of itself is enough both to make plain 
our duty and also to show what we are to 
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believe as to the universality of its fitness 
and claim to be accepted. But it is well 
worth while to compare it with the princi- 
pal religions which in a sense are its rivals. 
Is any one of them adapted to become gen- 
erally prevalent? One is Confucianism, of 
which most of the multitudinous Chinese 
areadherents. Anotheris Buddhism, which, 
with its kindred forms of faith, is professed 
in India, Another is Mohammedanism, 
which also has its stronghold in the mind 
and life of western Asia and northern 
Africa. There are others, but there is no 
other which can be compared in importance 
with these, If there is to be a world.-reli- 
gion other than Christianity, it must be one 
of these. 

But no one of them is adapted to become 
a world-religion. No one of them appeals 
with the least hope of success to the great 
active, aggressive, colonizing, conquering 
nations, which all are Christian or in sym- 
pathy with Christianity rather than with 
anything else. No one of them has any 
earnest purpose of winning the world to 
itself. But Christianity is doing this very 
thing, slowly, to be sure, but steadily, It 
already has proved its fitness for all climes, 
all times and all races. 

The world is its field, too, in the sense 
that it has work for every one and bids 
him do it. Its duties begin with one’s own 
self and they extend themeelves first to the 
home and the community. Every sort of 
taste, every type of intellect, every degree 
of culture, every form of worthy useful- 
ness finds its value and its place in helping 
on the progress of Christ’s kingdom, Chris- 
tians keep their aim to win the world to 
Christ distinctly and prominently in view. 
In spite of their frequent remissness they 
mean business, Their grand, comprehen- 
sive purpose is an inspiration. Not to cher- 
ish it is to refuse to follow Jesus himself, 
for he is the source of it. 


- i 


OURRENT PISTORY 


The Philadelphia Commercial Congress 

The International Commercial Congress, 
called to celebrate the opening of the Com- 
mercial Museum, whose purpose is to show 
what American manufacturers are doing 
for the sake of attracting foreign customers, 
was opened with speeches by President 
McKinley and the representatives of several 
of the South and Central American repub- 
lics, The President spoke in a cordial 
spirit of our desire for closer trade rela- 
tions with other nations, but diplomatically 
avoided discussion of the method by which 
they were to be brought about. On the 
other hand, more than one of the represent: 
atives of South American countries pointed 
out that the proposed tariff taxes on raw 


materials—wool and hides especially—were. 


a direct restriction on and discouragement 
of trade. The dilemma of the tariff was 
never better presented. In taxing the hides 
of Argentine and Uruguay, for example, we 
are at once making it more difficult for our 
manufacturers of leather to enter the for- 
eign market and reducing, in so far as the 
rate enacted proves restrictive, the power 
of the South American consumer to pur- 
chase the wares we have to sell. We must 
always depend upon a tariff for revenue, 
but such nice adjustments and risks of de- 
rangement in trade relations call loudly for 
an impartial and expert handling of the 
subject by a commission outside of but re- 
sponsible to Congress. One of the signifi- 
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cant utterances of this congress was a dec- 
laration by ex-Secretary of State Olney in 
favor of American ships. 
The Mohonk Conference 

The annual International Arbitration Con- 
ference met at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., as 
usual, under the presidency of ex-Senator 
Edmunds. The tone of addresses was hope- 
ful and aggressive, in view of the growth 
of favorable public opinion. The declara- 
tion of principles, formulated by a commit- 
tee of which Mr. S. B. Capen was chairman, 
and adopted by the conference, is as fol- 
lows: 


The civilized world may well rejoice at the 
unprecedented progress of the cause of inter- 
national arbitration during the past year. We 
deplore the temporary check to the cause by 
the failure of the Senate to ratify the pro- 
posed treaty with England, but we recall the 
majority of the Senate in its favor, large, 
though less than the necessary two-thirds, 
and we believe that while the small minority 
honestly opposed it their reasons were not 
such as to command permanent support. The 
overwhelming majority of the country should 
only be stimulated by this temporary failure 
to more zealous activity, urging our Execu- 
tive to renew the treaty, with such modifica- 
tions, if any, as may be approved in the light 
of the recent study of the subject by the Sen- 
ate. Our country should also make a similar 
treaty with France, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. The thanks of this 
conference are tendered to ex-President Cleve- 
land, ex-Secretary Olney and to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote for their eminent services to the 
cause of international arbitration, and to 
President McKinley and Secretary Sherman 
for their hearty support of the same great 
cause. 

This points toward renewed effort with still 
wider aims in view than even the treaty 
with England included. In contrast with 
these hopeful and pacific utterances have 
been the words of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Roosevelt at the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport, urging the necesaity of 
immediate and large increase of the navy, 
and especially in the number of battleships, 
Mr. Roosevelt evidently believes that the 
necessary prerequisite of arbitration is the 


ownership of a club, 


The Currency Question 

Secretary Gage has repeated and empha- 
sized his declaration that the consideration 
of the currency question would follow upon 
the enactment of a tariff bill, and his words 
have helped toward the improvement of the 
business situation already manifest in some 
quarters, His statement that currency paid 
into the treasury in exchange for gold ought 
not to be paid out except for gold will com- 
mend itself as an abstract proposition to 
the believers in a gold basis, but requires 
for its practical carrying out an ample gov- 
ernment revenue. The treasury officials 
express confidence in their ability to carry 
a gold reserve of $140,000,000 through the 
summer months, an amount which ought 
to preclude all thought of panic in view of 
gold exports. But whether the reserve be 
small or great the Government ought not 
to be storing gold in good times to lose it 
in times of distrust at the will of exporters 
and speculators. Mr. Preston, the director 
of the mint, reckons that the production of 
gold in this country for the current year 
will be $60,000,000, or a gain of $7,000,000 
over 1896, 
The Tariff 

The leaders of the Republican party in 
the Senate continue to hold their followers 
in check and the debate moves on with 
reasonable speed. It is announced that the 
beer tax is to be abandoned. Let the peo- 
ple take notice that this is done under the 
selfish political pressure of a great business 
interest, Everybody agrees that the in- 
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creased tax on beer is in many ways an 
ideal tax, easily and cheaply collected, large 
in aggregate amount, and imposed upon 
what can by no stretch of terms be called a 
necessity. No one pays a cent of it unless 
he chooses. Yet the leaders of opinion are 
afraid to enact it for fear of its effect upon 
their political fortunes in several of the 
States. The sugar schedule, when reached, 
will give occasion for sharp debate, and the 
wool rates are likely to be somewhat low- 
ered. Except that the Senate, owing to the 
political situation, is really dictator, the 
changes of the bill, which has yet to pass 
the House and a conference committee, 
would hardly be worth following, but the 
desire of business men for stability and the 
passage, therefore, of any kind of a bill, 
keeps their attention fixed upon the slow 
progress of the debate. 
Legal Decisions 

The case against Mr. Searles has followed 
the precedent of the Havemeyer trial, an 
acquittal being ordered by Judge Bradley, 
on the ground that a simple investigation 
as to whether the sugar trust had contrib- 
uted to a campaign fund would be an un- 
warranted search into private affairs of the 
company and plainly beyond the power of 
the Senate. Under these circumstances, 
said the judge, it must be held that the 
questions asked were not pertinent, and if 
construed to be pertinent that they were an 
unwarranted prying into the private affairs 
of the company, and therefore beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Senate. The judge’s 
distinction is that Chapman refused to an- 
swer questions relating to the conduct of 
senators, but Searles to the private affairs 
of outsiders. The decision, if allowed to 
stand, greatly curtails the scope of Con- 
gressional investigations, The Supreme 
Court of Obio has followed the precedent of 
that of Illinois in declaring the Torrens 
system of recording titles, which simplified 
and insured the titles to land after the pat- 
tern of a successful Australian law, uncon- 
stitutional. The Orphans’ Court in Phila 
delphia puts another difficulty in the way 
of graded succession taxes by its decision 
that the exemption of any amount is un- 
constitutional, on the ground that it is in 
conflict with the provision that all taxation 
upon the same classes of subjects shall be 
uniform. 
The Week's Casualties 

The law of recurrence finds an illustra- 
tion in a fire in a show tent at Lynn, where 
on a small scale the fire, panic and loss of 
life of the Paris bazar fire were repeated. 
A party of young people on a tally ho coach 
were run into by a train on Long Island and 
five of them were killed. The inquiry ex- 
onerates the railroad aud blames the driver 
of the coach, but it is noted that the grade 
crossing was a blind one with no full view 
of the track. Wide as the Atlantic is, 
some of the moat terrible of its accidents 
have been those of collision, The Atlantic 
Transport line steamer Mississippi and the 
Hekla of the Thingvalla line met in the fog, 
but fortunately with no resulting break be- 
low the water line. The coolness of the 
officers averted a panic and the disabled 
steamers proceeded on their way. The 
Mississippi reached New York safely and 
the Hekla has been reported near the Scotch 
coast. A heavy storm did much damage 
in Nashua, N. H. The sewers were choked 
by the quantity of falling water and the 
basements of the houses and factories were 
flooded. 
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The Spanish Crisis 

After summoning and consulting the Lib- 
eral leader, Sagasta, and Marshall Martinez 
Campos, the former governor general of 
Cuba, the queen regent of Spain has given 
the Canovas cabinet a new lease of life. So 
far as can be judged at this distance the re- 
call of Captain General Weyler was the 
chief point under diecussion and the turr- 
ing point of decision. The Liberals pledged 
themselves to recall him and Martinez Cam- 
pos advised it, but Spain is evidently not 
yet ready to confess that his policy of re- 
pression and terror has broken down. At 
least, however, by the obstruction of the 
Liberals and the temporary breakdown of 
the cabinet, the way has been opened for 
freer discussion in the Cortes, where there 
is once more an unmuzzled opposition 
party. The judgment of Martinez Campos 
must weigh in the long run with Spanish 
public opinion, and the nation is likely to 
turn to him at last if its pride and obsti- 
nacy are not influenced by outside interfer- 
ence, In the meantime the contest goes on 
in Cuba with dogged persistence but with- 
out well-defined results, and discuesion in 
Washington waits upon events. General 
Weyler, by proclamation, has extended his 
policy of concentration which has been the 
cause of most of the suffering hitherto to 
the eastern end of the island, where his 
authority extends, however, only to the 
points in the actual possession of his garri- 
SODB, 

European Politics 

The interest of the European situation 
waits upon the dilatory negotiations at 
Constantinople. In the meantime Turkey 
is organizing and administrating Thessaly, 
as if sure of retaining possession. Presi- 
dent Faure of France is to visit St. Peters- 
burg, accompanied by M. Hanotaux, who 
has become one of the prominent figures of 
European diplomacy, and French public 
opinion hopes much from the visit for the 
prestige cf France. The English inquiry 
into the Jameson raid has been brought to 
an end without the production of the tele- 
grams which passed before and during the 
trouble. The reason, freely given, for the 
collapse of the inquiry at this point is that 
the missing telegrams would have impli- 
cated those high in authority. The Eng- 
lish jubilee preparations continue, All the 
colonies are to take part except British 
Guiana, which has refused to make an ap- 
propriation on the ground that the colony 
is too poor. The lower house of the Aus- 
trian Diet has been summarily closed by 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. Turbulent 
scenes, growing out of race jealcusy between 
the Germans and Czechs in Bohemia, and 
the success of the latter in forcing the ador- 
tion of the Czech language as the official 
language of the kingdom, threatened, in the 
words of the premier, Count Badeni, to 
undermine the foundations of parliamentary 
institutions, 

NOTES 

Vesuvius is once more in violent eruption, 
the flow of lava being greater than at any 
time since 1872. 

Hawaii refuses to yield the points in dis- 
pute with Japan, and the Japanese minister 
threatens to break off diplomatic relations. 
Two more Japanese war sbips have sailed for 
Honolulu. 

It is difficult to get at the real truth in re- 
gard to the Indian outbreak in Montana. The 
cattlemen’s side of the story is that the In- 
dians killed a sheep herder and afterwards 
several soldiers. What their provocation was 
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we may probably never learn. The outbreak 
seems to be under control and we may hope 
that it will be the last of all our Indian wara. 


The uprising in eastern Brazil, under the 
lead of the fanatical preacher, Antonio Con- 
selheiro, has been suppressed by the capture 
of the rebel stronghold, but not without a des- 
perate battle, in which a government defeat 
was only prevented by the artillery. 

The Postal Congress has concluded its work, 
and the members are enjoying ten days of 
travel and sight-seeing east and west before 
final adjournment. The failure of the pro- 
posal to issue an international postage stamp 
is to be regretted, but the raising of the max- 
imum letter rate for foreign correspondence 
from one-half to three-fourths cf an ounce 
will be appreciated. 

The pressure of the times is shown in the 
statistics of business failures for the past 
three years. Bradstreet’s report, just out, 
shows an increase in 1896 of nearly 2,100 over 
1895. Of these more than half were retail 
concerns. The proportion of failures was 
14 out of every 1,000 concerns. Clothing and 
bicycles seem to be the chief risks. In the 
former 77 and in the latter 51 out of every 
1,000 concerns went to the wall. 

Rear-Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee died at 
his home near Washington, June 5. He was 
a descendant cf Light Horse Harry Lee, of 
Revolutionary fame. He fought at Charles- 
ton, and in the passage of the Mississippi forts 
below New Orleans, commanded the Nerth 
Atlantic blockading squadron, with which he 
captured or destroyed fifty-four steamers. 
Later he commanded the Mississippi squad- 
ron, with which he rendered essential service 
to the armies in the West. 


— SS  —— 


IN BRIEF 


We are not disposed to permit the queen’s 
jubilee to pass without apprcpriate recogni- 
tion of it, and we shall, therefore, next week 
flavor our issue with considerable material 
pertaining to this great forthcoming event. 
Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, Eng., 
the biographer of Bunyan and one of the lead- 
ers among English Nonconformists, has writ- 
ten for us a charming article on the higher 
life of the Evglish people during Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. Mr. Edward Porritt, the well- 
known English journalist now residing in this 
country, treats of the growth cf democracy 
during the same period. Mrs. Spofford has 
written a poem addressed to her Majesty. 





Prof. George Adam Smith has finally been 
selected for the important task of writing the 
life of Henry Drummond, and an admirable 
choice it is. On both sides of the water the 
outcome of bis literary labors in this direction 
will be keenly anticipated. 





The report that President Slocum of Col- 
orado College has received a call to Oberlin 
overstates the actual fact of the case. His is 
one of two or three names being earnestly 
considered by the trustees, but as yet nothing 
definite has passed between them and him. 
So it is too early for the friends of Colorado 
College to begin to worry, or for Oberlinites 
to lay in a stock of fireworks. 





We are as confident of meeting cur friends 
from Westhampton, Mass, at the annual 
meeting of the Home Missionary Society as 
we are of seeing the secretaries there, and 
this year our expectations were realized again. 
A delegation of ten came from this hill town 
five miles from the railroad—an example of 
interest in and loyalty to the cause which 
larger places would do well to imitate. 





The General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Churc), meeting at Charlotte, 
N.C., has unanimously adopted a measure by 
which the negro churches and church mem- 
bers will be organized into an entirely sepa- 
rate body. This is the result of long agita- 
tion and seems to be satisfactory to both 
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parties. Whether it will result in similar 
agitation among the negroes connected with 
the Northern Presbyterian Chureb, which is 
strong in many parts of the South, remains to 
be seen. 





Several experts in life insurance have lately 
declared, as the results of investigation, that 
habitual beer drinkers are bad risks for in- 
surance. Dr, Bernacki says that the mor- 
tality of brewers after forty years of age is 
very much higher than the average. Self- 
interest ought to restrain men from fixing on 
themselves a habit which is demonstrated to 
be a shortener of life. 





That was a clever turn in the speech with 
which Dr. Spining nominated Sheldon Jackson 
for moderator in the recent Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly. He drew a picture of the apos- 
tle Paul coming down to see the assembly, and 
when it was proposed to introduce to him an 
ex: president of the United States and his post- 
master general, toth members of the body, 
the apostle replied, ‘I will see them later, 
but just now [ should like to see Sheldon 
Jackson,” and when the two met the apostle’s 
salutation was, ‘‘ Why, you are not any taller 
than lam!” 





It appears that the sultan thought that the 
Congregational churches of America were an 
organization like the Jesuits, and that Presi- 
dent Angell was one of their emissaries, with 
dark designs against the Turkish Empire. 
His Majesty’s objection to President Angell 
as the minister of the United States to that 
country, now removed, may prove to have 
been an unlooked-for advantage, by giving 
him some true idea of the Congregational 
churches which are doing a beneficent work 
in his dominions, without cherishing any po- 
litical designs. 


The Minutes of the Association of Califor- 
nia contain a report of its auditors, in which, 
after stating the amounts which were put into 
the hands of its late treasurer, they say: ‘‘ We 
have been unable to secure any information 
of the late treasurer as to any payments made 
by him for the General Association, and have 
been unable to ascertain what disposition was 
made of the money.” If such a statement 
were made by the auditors of a bank, what 
would follow? Are not our churches as much 
bound to sustain principles of honesty as busi- 
ness institutions? 








Every one will sympathize with Dr. Park- 
hurst in his temporary breakdown of health 
and hops that his summer abroad may bring 
full restoration. He announced his retire- 
ment from politics and city reform activities 
in a farewell letter to his people, in which he 
says, ‘‘ Upon my return in the autumn, and so 
long as I maintain my present relation to this 
church, my one devotion will be to my pulpit, 
to the life and work of this church and to the 
interests cf its families and individual mem- 
bers.” A picturesque and powerful figure 
will be gone from New York public life with 
the dector’s withdrawa!, but the remembrance 
of his courageous and seif-denying work will 
remain as a legacy of good. 





Later news from Japan confirms the state- 
ment made in our columns last week concern- 
ing the Doshisha. Mr. Yokoi is the new presi- 
dent. Mr. Onishi of the Imperial University 
takes the place of Mr. Ukita as head of the 
college department. These changes do not 
appear to bring encouragement to friends of 
the Dceshisha inthis country. The Japanese 
government is building up in Kyoto well- 
equipped schools cf all grades up to the uni- 
versity. The only plea for American Chris- 
tians to give money to the Dosbisha is the 
need of a Christian institution for the educa- 
tion cf Japanese youth. But Mr. Yokoi is 
classed among extreme liberals and Mr. 
Onishi, we believe, does not call himself @ 
Christian. 
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month or two ago had before it a number of 
theological students—Middlers and Seniors 
who were seeking approbation to preach. 
The examination revealed a greater degree of 
mental unsettlement with regard to points of 
doctrine than was agreeable to some of the 
more conservative examiners. It happened 
also that the least satisfactory candidates 
were the men who had studied longest. It 
was therefore perhaps not to be wondered at, 
though the resolution sounded rather oddly, 
that at the close of the examination a member 
of the association moved that the Middlers be 
approved to preach ard that the Seniors be 
reccmmmended to study further. No, they were 
not Andover men. 





It is not in New York alone that people are 
complaining of the noise made by the Salva- 
tion Army, but citizens of Evanston, IIL, 
have been so troubled that, at their request, 
the police took the matter in hand and caused 
several arrests. Colonel Brewer, whom we 
in Boston remember so pleasantly as Major 
Brewer, defended his associates in an earnest 
speech, and succeeded in persuading the jury 
to vote for acquittal. We judge that this cru- 
sade in different parts of the country against 
the disturbance of people’s rest by noisy dem- 
onstrations is not animated by hostility to the 
Salvation Army or its work. The same peo- 
ple under the same circumstances would com- 
plain against a German street band. 





Score one for the Scuth! In Virginia a Ne- 
gro convicted of an infamous crime was hanged 
after full legal trial by the regularly consti- 
tuted officers of the law, while on the same 
day a mob in Ohio, not many miles from the 
capital, took from the hands of the sheriff 
another Negro, sentenced for the same crime 
to twenty years’ imprisonment, and hanged 
him. Atl the centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion seemed to have slipped from the men and 
women in the brutaliz:d crowd that com- 
pleted the lynching after they had once been 
driven off by the militia, who only did their 
duty. The leadeys of the mob are guilty not 
only of the murder of the Negro, but of the 
death of those of theirown company who were 
killed. The whole affair is a disgrace to the 
neighborhood and to the State. 





Dr. Griffis is adding unkind limitations to 
his gift to the Hollanders of leadership in Pil- 
grim thought. According to his latest an- 
nounced researches, the passengers on the 
Mayflower were a very cosmopolitan set. 
John Alden was an Irishman—which, per- 
haps, accounts for his selection by Miles 
Standish as a proxy wooer—and there were 
others from the Emerald Isle. But we sup- 
pose they all learned their church and civil 
government in Holland, so that the Dutch 
mortgage on New England influence suffers 
no diminution. We have always thought it 
such a pity that the Hollanders, who taught 
others so efficiently, could not have taught 
their own people, so that there might have 
been ths moral and political force of a second 
New England at New Amsterdam. 





Here come the baccalaureates again and we 
pause to hear the strains of hope and incen- 
tive which are rising upon the June air, East 
West, North and South. Last Sunday initi- 
ated the procession, and among the valuable 
discourses preached were Professor Ryder’s 
to the theologues at Andover, Rev. C. M. 
Southgate’s to the young women of Lasell 
Seminary at Auburndale, President Taylor’s 
at Vassar, Rev. A. E. Cross’s before the 
Springfield Bible, Normal College and Rev. 
G. G. Atkins’s at Arms Academy, Shelburne 
Falls, The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Mrs Emily Graves Williston, wife of Samuel 
Williston, was celebrated at Easthampton, 
Mass., with special services, including a ser- 
mon by Rev. Joseph H. Sawyer of the semi- 
nary which owes its endowment to the Wil- 
liston benefactions and bears their name. 





Mr. Joseph R. Farrington, who has just died 
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after serving for twenty-seven years as super- 
intendent of the Maine Reform School for 
Boys, balongs to the same type of public serv- 
ants and social reformers as that with which 
the late beloved warden of Concord, Colonel 
Tufts, would be classed. Prevented from car- 
rying out his early ardent longing to be a 
foreign missionary, Mr. Farrington brought to 
his difficult task that quality of consecration 
which burns in our most successful workers 
at home and abroad. His work as an educa- 
tor was substantial and far reaching, and the 
hundreds of boys who have passed in and out 
of the school during his connection with it 
have felt the touch of his genuine Christian 
manhood. Happy is the State that can com- 
mand the services of such a person in 80 try- 
ipg a capacity as the management of a public 
institution. 





They are having a quiet laugh in one of the 
college towns in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts over the slip which two prominent 
Congregational ministers made concerning 
Whitsuntide, the Sunday which is set apart 
in Anglican and Roman Catholic churches to 
commemorate the descent of the Spirit. This 
year last Sunday was Whitsunday, but one of 
the ministers alluded to must have consulted 
his church calendar rather hastily, for the 
Sunday before, which was Memorial Day, he 
preached a sermon commenting on the fact 
that this year Whitsunday and Memorial Day 
fell on the same day, constituting a coinci- 
dence rare enough to merit comment. He 
therefore drew some very appropriate lessons 
from the blending of the civic and ecclesiasti- 
cal festivals. The president of the college in 
the same town, who heard the morning ser- 
mon, was 80 much impressed with its leading 
thought that he addressed his students that 
afternoon at vespers on the same subject, 
though naturally treating it in a different 
form. When the Episcopal rector, later in 
the day, heard of the two discourses preached 
on the same idea he thought it was his turn to 
smile, and he has been smiling at intervals 
ever since. 





ORPHANS IN MARSOVAN 


BY REV. CHARLES C. TRACY 








Some months ago, in obedience to what 
seemed immediate duty, our station decided 
to undertake the care of a score of orphans. 
We soon found that we ought to take in sev- 
eral scores. About the same time came an 
apprepriation from The Congregationalist fund 
suflicient to support eighty orphans one year. 
Taking this as a providential indication, we 
received the helpless little boys and girls till 
there were forty-six of the former and forty- 
eight cf the latter—ninety-four in all. We 
are expecting others still to swell the number 
to about 130. The support of each costs $22 a 
year. They are decently and comfortably fed, 
clothed and housed, one of the missionary 
dwellings being given up to the girls, while 
the boys are accommodated in rented prem- 
ises adjoining the mission grounds. There 
are many more than 130 needy orphans, but 
we can go no further without addition to our 
funds. One of the missionary women acts as 
superintendent of this branch of the work, 
with half a dozan assistants. There are two 
well-ordered schools for the orphans; one for 
the boys, taught by a college graduate of last 
year, one for the girls, taught by a graduate 
of the Girls’ Boarding School. These teach- 
ers are with the children day and night. We 
now find ourselves with about 400 pupils on 
these premises, including the students of Ana- 
tolia College, the Girls’ Boarding School and 
the orphans. 

These orphan children are happy in their 
new home and the woes of the past are fading 
out of their minds. As I write, a clatter of 
feet under my window annources the return 
of the orphan boys from the fields, where, with 
their teacher and our cevass as guard, they 
have been recreating and gathering flowers. 
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At least once a week all the boys and girls 
who have been orderly and obedient are per- 
mitted to go to the fields and vineyards for an 
outing, and very few are those who have to 
Stay at home. 

The children all attend church and Sunday 
school. Each orphanage has a little stock of 
books and pictorial papers in the native lan- 
guages. Oo Sunday afternoons they may be 
seen in groups in the orphanage gardens, lis- 
tening to the reading of this evangelical litera- 
ture or poring over the pictures. 

Poor children! Their fathers perished in 
the outbreaks, many of them before the eyes 
of these little ones. The condition of all be- 
came sad, that of many distressing. Notice 
that little boy—he was left to find his living 
in the street, and for warmth slept at night 
by the side of a dog in a hollow tree. There 
are some children who fifteen months ago 
were huddled, hungry and nearly naked, in 
their pillaged and empty homes, and creeping 
to their wretched mother’s side said, ‘‘It is 
better for us to be covered up in the ground 
by the side of our father.”” But here they are 
comfortable and happy, improving their minds 
in school, playing with balls and tops at time 
of recess, acquiring the knowledge of the way 
of life, preparing to be useful to their people 
in coming time. 

May blessing rest on all who have given of 
their substance to help the fatherless. 

Marsovan, Turkey, May, 1897. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 


FROM NEW YORK 

Our Congregational Clerical Union 

This pleasant and profitable gathering of 
‘Congregational ministers of New York 
and vicinity ’’ (both the first and last words 
of the title are liberally construed) has 
closed its sessions for the summer, to meet 
again in October in the quiet ‘‘ managers’ 
room’”’ of the Bible House. Besides the 
discussion of topics presented by the regu- 
larly attending members, several of the 
more recent themes of special interest in- 
troduced by invited speakers were: Life in 
Idaho, by Rev. E, A. Paddock; Work in 
North Dakota, by Rev. H. C. Simmons; 
Union of Church and State in the Treasury 
(public money voted for sectarian uses), by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. King; The Gospel and Work- 
ing People, by Dr. J. H. Hoadley; City Mis- 
sions, by Dr. A. F. Schauffler; The Outlook 
for Missions, by Dr. E. M. Bliss. Just 
before leaving for Washington Theodore 
Roosevelt greatly interested the union with 
a free, confidential talk on The Effort To Do 
Practical Good in Politics, Another of the 
most attractive meetings was devoted to 
African slavery and the Phil- African League. 
After an address by Rev. Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, president of the league, he intro- 
duced Mr. Heli Chatelain, the native African 
explorer, linguist, scholar and missionary, 
who is secretary and general manager of 
the league. The two, with Dr. Josiah 
Strong, fully set forth the purpose and 
methods of the enterprise: to establish na- 
tive, civilized, self-supporting towns on the 
high tablelands of south-central Africa, 
about 500 miles from the coast, to be set- 
tled by industrious, law-abiding natives, 
whose influence shall oppose and finally 
end the slave trade still carried on among 
50,000,000 natives, of whom it annually de- 
stroys the lives of not less than half a mil- 
lion, The obvious difficulties in the way of 
the enterprise were considered and shown 
to be not insurmountable. Information 
concerning the plan can be obtained from 
Dr. Chamberlain, 513 United Charities 
Building, in this city. 
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The Cooper Union 
It was an interesting coincidence that the 


unveiling cf the Peter Cooper statue should 
take place simultaneously with the annual 
Commencement of the echools of science 
and art for which he so liberally provided 
and with the opening of the new Cooper 
Union Mureum of Decorative Art, to the 
founding of which his granddaughters, the 
Misses Hewitt, have given several years of 
study at home and abroad. and a large 
amount of money. The museum will add 
largely to the facilities for art study already 
afforded by. the institute, and to the debt of 
the city to this philanthropist for his generous 
provision for the culture of boys and girls 
with capacity and desire to earn an honest 
and honorable living but hampered by pov- 
erty. More than 3,000 of thege have been 
taught in the Cooper Union schools within 
the year. A brother of Mr. Cooper has 
added $200,000 to the endowment. 


Potato Patch Aid 

One of the newer methods of the Salva- 
tion Army, far wiser than the supplying of 
the lazy with free food, is the putting in 
practice of the ‘‘ potato patch plan,’’ here- 
tofore spoken of in these columns. Already 
seventeen uncultivated acres in Hoboken, 
ten in Jersey City, six in Elmhurst, L. I., 
and eight in Flatbush have been “leased,” 
free of charge, to the army, and more land 
is promised in Brooklyn suburbs and else- 
where. The plan is to cut these lands into 
small lots, prepare them for planting, give 
the seed when necessary, and allot each to 
an accepted worker for cultivation, the 
privilege to be withdrawn when not suit- 
ably improved, and the land to be restored 
to the owner when sold or needed for his 
uses, The worker’s peaceable possession is 
to be secured by the police, and the pro- 
ceeds are to be the reward of his toil, with 
the benefit of having earned them in place 
of the degradation of having begged them. 

The army has secured for its headquar- 
ters a new attraction—one of its Chicago 
officers who calls himself ‘‘ the champion 
long-distance singer of the world.’ He 
claims ability to sing sixty hymns in an 
hour, and on his first evening’s attempt 
actually sang fifty-five hymns in fifty-nine 
minutes with accompaniment of the full 
band of wind, string and taut-sheepekin in- 
struments. But the noise thereof ceased at 
9.30 or thereabouts, which was well. 


Pastoral Resignation 

Rev. Albert F. Newton, formerly of Marl- 
boro, Mass., who became pastor of the 
Rochester Avenue Church, Brooklyn, in 
January, 1892, resigned the latter charge on 
the firet Sabbath in June, to take effect on 
Oct. 1. Mr. Newton, a tireless worker, has 
given his whole time and strength to the 
pulpit, pastoral care, Sunday school and 
other interests of the church and congrega- 
tion, and his work has been eminently suc- 
cessful (224 new members received), though 
wrought under serious difficulties arising 
from a difference of opinion as to a change 
of the place of worship, leading to a seces- 
sion of a part of the membership and the 
forming of a new church, 

Our Church Extension Society has recom- 
mended that the two churches be reunited, 
that a new house of worship be built on a 
more convenient site to accommodate the 
new organization and members of other 
churches living near who will be invited to 
join. 

It is to favor this union of the two 
churches that Mr. Newton unselfishly re- 
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signs, as does Dr. J. G. Roberts, in charge 
of the other (Patchen Avenue) section of 
the original Rochester Avenue Church. 
Mr. Newton will be ready for a new pastor- 
ate in October, and one with his proved 
qualities, to which the best known Brook- 
lyn pastors will testify, shou!d not be long 
unemployed. 


Personal 

Dr. Bebrends goes shortly to give a course 
of lectures in Bay City, Mich., comes thence 
to his Shelter Island home, and in August 
takes a brief trip to Europe, and resumes 
Sunday service on the second Sunday in 
September. 

Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall closed his 
Brooklyn pastorate on June 6. A delight- 
ful farewell reception for himseif and wife, 
held in the church parlors May 27, was at- 
tended not only by his own people but by 
pastors and members of other evangel- 
ical churches of the city. Dr. S:orrs 
voiced the sentiment of the churches and 
pastors in one of his apt and felicitous ad- 
dresses, to which Dr. Hall feelingly re- 
sponded, The Brooklyn pulpit loses much, 
but Union Seminary rejoices in a corre- 
sponding gain. 

Rev. John McNeill, the Scotch evangelist, 
gave the last few days of his month’s stay 
here wholly to Brooklyn. His last sermon 
was preached in Lafayette Avenue Church, 
May 27, after which he left for Pittsfield, 
Masg., seeking a few days’ rest before sail- 
ing for home. HUNTINGTON. 


 —— 


WHAT I8 THE ALTERNATIVE 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


Nothing could be kinder in spirit and 
purpose than Dr. Stimson’s criticism in The 
Congregationalist, June 3, upon a recent 
book of mine. If Dr. Stimson’s criticism 
had only been fundamental and thorough; 
if he had but set his antagonism to my 
views in some radically contrasted princi- 
ple; if he had proved that the Christian 
Church in the persons of its great leaders 
has always believed in the unlimited moral 
interest of God in mankind, or, if unable to 
do thie, he had shown that this position 
could be philosophically reconciled with 
the traditional creed, or, yet again, if he had 
stood squarely by his conservatism, there 
would have been no call for this word from 
me. 

But the fact that Dr. Stimson by no 
means goes to the root of the matter, that 
he appears to be unconscious of the logic of 
his own admission as to the unlimited moral 
interest of God in the race, leads one to 
ask, What ia the alternative which he would 
propose in place of the view which he con- 
demns in the book to which reference has 
been made? For, after ail, the real issue 
between us is whether God is or is not on 
the side of humanity. Dr. Stimson seems 
to think that upon this question there can 
be but one opinion. It is as good as settled 
at conversion that the moral interest of God 
in man is universal. This is the new de- 
parture of which Dr. Stimson seems to be 
completely unconscious. 

That God has been conceived to be on the 
side of the elect, and not on the side of the 
race as a whole, has been the leading posi 
tion in the traditional theology since Au- 
gustine. That great spirit found the sole 
warrant for the salvation of the saved in 
the divine predestination. It is God’s work 
and it begins in his eternal purpose of 
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mercy for the elect. Augustine does not 
hold to the decree reprobating the wicked. 
His logic failed him here. He simply says 
that the Almighty paesed the wicked by, 
as, for example, in our Lord’s parable the 
priest and the Levite passed by the poor 
Jew who had fallen among thieves. Surely 
it is clear as the day that Augustine did not 
believe in the unlimited moral interest of 
God in mankind, and Augustine’s view was 
the prevailing view, at least, until the 
Reformation. 

If Dr, Stimson has any doubts as to the 
position of John Calvin upon this question, 
Tentreat him to refresh his memory by read- 
ing again the twenty-first chapter in the 
third book of the Institutes. The heading 
to the chapter may be sufficient: ‘‘Of the 
eternal election, by which God has predes- 
tinated some to salvation, and others to 
destruction.” Were it not that so many 
rash statements are current regarding the 
theological opinions of great leaders in past 
times, it would be wholly unnecessary to 
quote the Westminster divines upon this 
subject: ‘The rest of mankind (the non- 
elect) God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable council of his will, whereby he 
extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleas- 
eth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by and ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sins, 
to the praise of his glorious justice.’’ Per- 
sons of no more penetration than the pres- 
ent writer cannot see a very strong case here 
in favor of God’s unlimited moral interest 
in man, or indeed in anything. 

But these witnesses are foreigners and 
strangers to our commonwealth of faith. 
Let us hear the great founder of American 
theology, Jonathan Edwards: ‘Thus it is 
necessary, that God’s awful majesty, his 
authority and dreadful greatness, justice 
and holiuess should be manifested. But 
this could not be unless sin and punishment 
had been decreed.’”’ Inthe same discussion 
this great but bewildered thinker asks 
whether it is not proper to say ‘‘that God 
would have it be, that Judas should be un- 
faithful to his Lord.” And he argues that 
since the sin of crucifying Christ was fore- 
ordained of God, and since that is the head 
and representative sin of the world, it fol- 
lows ‘‘that all sins of men are foreordained 
and ordered by a wise providence.’’ And 
what shall I say more? For time would fail 
me to tell of Hopkins and Emmons, Dwight 
and Taylor, Hodge and Park, and number- 
less other lesser lights, and multitudes with 
no light at al), who have held to the position 
expressed by a distinguished New Haven 
theologian of a former generation: ‘* That 
God has eternally purposed to renew and 
sanctify and save a part only of mankind.” 

No longer ago than 1830 the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, by an 
overwhelming majority, recorded ‘‘its de- 
testation and abhorrence" of the idea “‘ that 
the agony of Christ expressed the measure 
of the love of God for every man,’’ Thus 
was McLeod Campbell’s faith in the uni- 
versal love of God in Christ reprobated 
sixty-seven years ago. It would seem that 
not evolution only, but also arrested devel- 
opment, bas been an Alexander the Copper- 
smith, ‘doing us all much harm.’”’ ‘And 
likeas Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses’’ 
so have the traditions of men withstood the 
truth and blocked the path of wise progress. 

From the days of Augustine until recent 
years, with but few and ineffectual ex- 
ceptions, the philosophical pcsition of the 
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Christian Church has been that God was on 
the side of a part only of our humanity. 
Anything other than a partial redemption 
was not even dreamed of, and that simply 
because it was forbidden by the divine de- 
cree. The protest of Arminius and the re- 
volt of Wesley, however noble in feeling, 
did nothing for the overthrow of the phi'- 
osophical partialism of the traditional creed, 
did nothing to secure in the purpose of the 
Eernal ground for a gospel for mankind. 

Now I know well that the positions men- 
tioned above Dr. Stimson, and the many 
able and honored brethren whom he repre- 
sents, repudiate with all their hearts. But 
they do not follow up this sentimental re- 
pudiation with the necessary intellectual 
repudiation, They preach and write of the 
universal and absolute love of God, but the 
moment that one ventures to draw forth 
the implicit logic of their sublime senti- 
ment they regard him with serious sus- 
picion, Either the noble preaching of these 
brethren has a ground in the relation of 
God to mankind or it has not. It is either 
in accordance with the infinite purpose or 
against it. If it has behind it the sympathy 
of the E-ernal there is implied in this posi- 
tion a revision in the metaphysics of the 
traditional theology that amounts to a rev- 
olution. 

My difficulty with Dr. Stimson, and with 
all those who agree with him, is that they 
are preaching the new theology every Sun- 
day and at the same time refusing to recog 
nize the intellectual principle upon which 
their whole gospel and their entire power 
depend. They are eagerly plucking the 
fruits of the tree of life and all the while 
denying the eternal root. Their message of 
the unlimited moral interest of God in man- 
kind is rendered baseless as the fabric of a 
vision if placed upon the foundations pro- 
vided by the traditioaal theology. The is- 
sue comes to this: God’s purpose of salva- 
tion either does or does not include all men. 
If it does not include all men Dr. Stimson’s 
gospel of God’s unlimited moral interest in 
the race is vain. If the divine decree does 
include all men the logic of the new theod- 
icy, which Dr. Stimson thinks contains a 
fatal fallacy, becomes irresistible. If God 
is for us who can be against us? 

We may be against ourselves; free will is 
an element in human history. It doubtless 
is an element, but surely it is not the pri- 
mary or determining one. That contention 
would again revolutioniz3 the entire body 
of theological belief. However much one 
may make of.the will of man one must re- 
gard it as secondary to the will of God. 
This has been the note of all the greater 
thinking in these Christian centuries, and if 
the appeal is taken to the Scriptures the is- 
sue is the same. ‘'By grace have ye been 
saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God.’’ Those who 
regard the human will as primary and final 
in the process of salvation would invert the 
maxim of the great apostle, making it read: 
‘‘ By works have ye been saved; and that of 
yourselves: it is not the gift of God.” 

The power to obstruct God temporarily 
certainly inheres in man, That it is not 
necessarily a permanent obstruction the 
lives of all good Christians clearly prove; 
that God’s outlook should be hopeful for 
mankind would seem to follow from the 
numberless wills that he has already won. 
But, whatever the outlook may be, one 
thing should be certain, that while God re- 
mains God his moral and redeeming inter- 
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est in man must continue, And if it shall 
continue forever, it can only be because of 
his eternal decree inclusive of all mankind. 
And if the eternal decree in favor of a part 
of the race does not destroy the freedom of 
the elect, it is difficult to see how the same 
decree made universal can be fatal to free 
will. It would be an interesting story to 
show the impossible logic of the old theol- 
ogy at this pint, but it cannot be done in 
this article, 

If the scheme to which Dr. Stimson ob- 
jects is really poor, let us have the alterna- 
tive. Let us be radical in our mutual criti- 
cism, for it is matter of life and death, and 
any thought other than that of personal 
kindness cannot enter into so serious a dis- 
cussion. If the traditional theology is right 
in its fundamental position concerning the 
relation of the will of God to mankind, then 
every man in his senses must know that 
God is not the Father of all men. Let us 
honor sentiment where it is the inspiration 
of truth, but let us scorn it where it is at 
war with the eternal purpose. L>t the con- 
servative brethren have the courage of their 
convictions, Let them adhere in feeling to 
the partialism of the old theology, if they 
still hold to its fundamental idea of the re- 
lation of God to mankind. The appearance 
of Universalism can be avoided in one way 
only—the old way—by limiting the redeem- 
ing purpose of the Eternal Father to a part 
of the race, But think of the price thus 
paid for the suppression of a heresy! The 
moral character of God is discredited, the 
infinite love dissolves in endless death. 

But what is the practical outcome of this 
sort of teaching? What is its effect upon 
those who are Christians? ‘‘ Shall we con 
tinue in sin that grace may abound? God 
forbid.’’ That appeal is conclusive upon 
the conscience of every good man. Besides, 
optimistic philosophies of history are not 
for wrongdoers. They exist to keep from 
despair those who labor that Christ’s words 
may be fulfilled: ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself,’’ They are the secret and essential 
inspiration of the men and women who 
labor that the whole earth may be subdued 
to righteousness. They constitute the plan 
of campaign, the hopeful outlook for the 
church militant, and it is as absurd to sup- 
pose that good men will substitute ideas for 
actions as it would be to imagine that brave 
soldiers should rest solely in the strategy of 
a great commander. In the first instance 
only the morai and in the second only the in- 
tellectual fool could be guilty of such con- 
clusions. Without hope the church of 
Christ would die, and it is hard to see how 
the infinite hope, inspired by the God of 
hope, should do other than set its inmost 
heart on fire with the love of righteousness. 

But the new conception of the relation of 
God to mankind, which is the fundamental 
point in this article, gives a power of ap- 
peal to the conscience of sinful men logi- 
cally impossible to the old. Sin then be- 
comes resistance to God, opposition to the 
realization of God’s holy plan in the per- 
sonal life, contempt of his bright design for 
the soul of his child, mockery of the pur- 
pose of measureless and ineffable love. 
Under this view alone is it possible to fill 
the sinner’s mind with the due sense of his 
inexpressible shame. And hold a man up 
to shame long enough and he needs no 
other interpreter of the horror of his sin. 
It-is because the old theology borrows the 
ground of appeal from the new that it has 
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power over the godless conscience. From 
personal observation as a youth in Scotland 
I solemnly aver that the preaching of the 
doctrinal side of Calvinism—which is the 
only faith opposed to mine—is one of the 
most deadening forces to the moral nature 
that I have ever known. Its uncertain fa- 
talism to sin and woe have proved in num- 
berless instances the machinery of torture 
and absolute moral despair. 

If, behind history and the universe, God’s 
decree exists eternally in favor of ali men 
and every man, then although sin enter, 
and the ages groan under the accumulation 
of the evil consequences, where sin abounds 
grace shall much more abound; all gates 
open to God’s advance; all times are in his 
hand; all spaces are fields of opportunity 
for his Christly love, and his pursuing pres- 
ence must follow the sinner, in infinite pity, 
to the last hour of his existence. Which 
shall triumph, God or the sinner, I have 
ever left an open question, although in 
building my hope upon God in Christ and 
siding with him in the eonian conflict I 
seem to myself not unwise, 
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METHOD IN GIVING 


BY REV. HENRY H. KELSEY, HARTFORD 


There are but two methods in giving— 
the occasional and the proportionate. Ac- 
cording to the first one gives as occasion 
presents itself. An appeal is made for 
some worthy object and we respond—giv- 
ing, or not, a dime or a dollar as our feelings 
are moved, as we feel we can afford to give. 
One feels that he ought to give, yet feels 
that he cannot afford to. Often giving by 
this method is generous; generally it is 
not. It is spasmodic at best; at its worst it 
is selfish and small, This is the common 
method. 

The other way is, first of all, systematic, 
and there is no worst init. The giver rec- 
ogniz3s that a part of all income belongs to 
God, and when the weekly wage, monthly 
check or quarterly dividend comes in a 
proportion is taken out as the Lord’s money. 
Then, when an occasion is presented, the 
only question ever to be settled is, ‘‘ Does 
the Lord want me to give his money to this 
object, and, if so, how much?”’ 

I have known a few pereons who give ac. 
cording to the proportionate plan, who take 
the tenth as a standard and 1 Cor. 16: 2 as 
arule, To find out just how it works, and 
whether the things said in favor of propor- 
tionate giving are true, I recently sent out 
to such persons the following questions: 

1. What is your rule about giving? Ifyou 
give proportionately, what proportion? 

2. Oa what Biblical teaching do you base 
your proportion? 

3 Do you find it hard or easy as compared 
with the ordinary haphazard way of giving? 

4, Is your income over or under $1,000? 

5. What is the size of your family? 

6 What is the result to you financially of 
giving one-tenth to the Lord? Are youricher 
or poorer? Is it harder or easier to get along? 

7. What is the result on the spiritual life of 
yourself and family? 

The questions were sent to persons living 
in city and country, of large families and 
single men, wage-sarners and people of 
large incomes, in the East, West and South. 
Replies were received from thirty fairly 
representative men. Twenty-eight give one- 
tenth or more; one gives one twentieth, not 
including support of the home church; one 
did give a tenth, gave it up, but was so 
much helped by the practice that he will 
begin again. 

As to the Biblical basis of their practice 
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and proportion, the general statement is: 
‘‘The Jew under the law gave one tenth 
and muchmore, The Christian under grace 
ought not to be meaner than the Jew.” 
All say that giving on this plan is easier. 
Some qualify and say: ‘‘Perfectly easy,” 
‘: Vastly easier,’’ ‘* Easier and feel it less,’’ 
‘‘T give more and feel it less,” ‘‘ Infinitely 
easier.” 

To question six these persons agree with- 
out exception in saying that they are not 
any poorer than they were before they gave 
so mucb; all have been prospered and some 
have enjoyed great prosperity. One man, 
whose income is $700 and has a family of 
five, says, ‘*We have been prospered right 
along since we began the practice.’’ An- 
other says, ‘The more I give the more I 
get.” Another, ‘‘ Richer; a complete ful- 
fillment of temporal promises,’’ Another, 
whose income is $1,000 and who is eduvat- 
ing two children in college and has two at 
home, says: ‘I give all I can. My ideal is 
one-tenth or more.’’ He thinks he is richer 
acd is planning to give more, Another says, 
‘‘ Direct result, no financial gain; indirect 
financial result through character or spir 
itual development, unknowable.”’ 

One now very prosperous man says he 
began at conversion, when he was very 
poor, to give on the Jewish principle of 
devoting one-tenth to the Lord. He now 
tries to act as the Lord’s steward, believing 
that all he has is his, and that his service 
is the highest use he can make of all his 
faculties and poseessions. One gentleman, 
whose name, were it given, would open the 
ears of the readers of The Congregationalist 
to his testimony, says: ‘‘ In answer to your 
question as to whether I followed the prir- 
ciple of tithing in the matter of benevolence 
I am glad to say yes. I am grateful to the 
Lord that he led me to doit before I wes 
twenty years of age and when on a very 
small salary. It has always seemed to me 
that the principle of systematic benevo- 
lence should be adopted by all our yourg 
people as soon as they have any income of 
their own. The point to be pressed con- 
stantly is that all we have we hold in trust; 
we have nothing of our own. The man, 
therefore, who fails to recognize God is the 
meanest kind cf an embezz'er, for he is 
stealing trust funds.”’ 

These are samples of the testimony re- 
ceived, These people agree in saying that, 
having tried, they know that the propor- 
tiopate method of giving is the easiest and 
most satisfectory, has helped rather than 
hindered material prosperity and wonder- 
fully increased their spiritual growth and 
comfort, As these replies came in, in many 
instances, accompanied by a personal letter, 
I became overwhelmingly convinced that the 
argument from experience wipes out every 
theoretical objection against this method of 
giving. Instead of any Christian not being 
able to afford to give so much as one-tenth 
to the Lord, the fact is none of us can afford 
not to. Even persons of small income and 
large family have found uniformly that it 
pays to be honest with God and to trust 
him. Persons in debt have found that by 
paying their debt to God promptly he gives 
them the wherewith to pay their debts to 
men. ‘* Them that honor me I will honor.’’ 
The average Christian fails to honor God 
with his money. The self demon has a 
grip on us with respect to our pocketbooks. 
Nothing will so quickly and thoroughly dis- 
lodge him from his possession as the prac- 
tice of proportionate giving. 
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TENDENOIES OF THOUGHT AMONG 
THEOLOGIOAL STUDENTS 


BY CHARLES 8S. MACFARLAND 





Our theological seminaries are sending 
forth this year about 150 young men to min- 
ister to our Congregational churches. Much 
interest is naturally felt with regard to the 
tendencies of thought among these men 
whose young blood is to be infused into our 
churches. A leading preacher said recently, 
‘*When I want to know the direction in 
which theological thought is tending, I go 
to our theological students; that is, to the 
best of them, and find out what they are 
thinking.’’ There is reason in this, Our 
seminaries are the sources of the religious 
teaching in our churches. And this be- 
comes increasingly so as the college and 
seminary men take the places of untrained 
preachers of the past. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that 
on the great questions which today espe- 
cially agitate the theological world our 
theological students are divided much as 
our preachers and pastors are. On such 
questions as the nature of inspiration, the 
ontological being of Christ and the theory 
of evolution the students may be divided 
into four classes. 

There are the extremely conservative, the 
extremely radical, those whose aim is to 
steer judiciously, and a fourth class who 
may be said to be on the fence, but leaning 
generally to the conservative side under the 
influence of sentiment or policy. Generally, 
in a given class, the strongest men will be 
found among those who are extremely radi- 
cal and those who try to maintain a ‘‘ judi- 
cial’’ position. Of course, the proportions 
in which these types of men exist vary 
with the general tone of the seminaries. 

Comparing the students as a body with 
the men oatside in the pastorate the pro- 
portions would be by no means the same. 
Those who hold to the traditions of the 
elders would be far fewer and much less 
tenacious in their grip than their older 
brethren. Those of radical views are prob- 
ably a little more ‘‘advanced’”’ than those 
of liberal tendencies outside. For example, 
with regard to the question of inspiration, 
there are probably few, if any, of the stu- 
dents in our Congregational seminaries 
whose studies in Biblical criticism would 
permit them to stand with Professor Green, 

The following results were obtained from 
interviews with sixteen representative men 
in one of our seminaries. These are the 
books which have most interested and 
strongly impressed them during their pe- 
riod of preparation for the ministry: 

In philosophy and theology it is not sur- 
prising to find first on the list Dr. G. A. 
Gordon’s Christ of Today. Thirteen out of 
the sixteen had read it. Five stated that 
its influence on them had been strong, and 
that it fell in with their own mcdes of 
thought and interpretation. Ten had read 
largely of Bushneli’s works, Nature ard the 
Supernatural being especially praised. Of 
Lewis F, Stearns’s books five had read 
The Eviderce of Christian Experience and 
nine his Present Day Theology. Six had 
found him especially helpfal. Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s works had been Jargely read, mainly 
Old Faiths in New Light, Personal Creeds 
and Christian Ethics, Seven gave warm 
expression of indebtedness to Dr. Smytb. 
Eight had read Fairbairn’s Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology, and five gave it an 
especially high place. Dr, Lymaa Abbott’s 
Evolution of Christianity had been read by 
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five, three of whom gave it exceptional 
commendation. 

The only work on systematic theology 
that had been largely read was Dr, Clarke’s 
Oatlines of Christian Theology, to which 
seven expressed great indebtedness. Eight 
had read largely of Bruce’s works, mainly 
The Kingdom of God, The Training of the 
Twelve and his Apologetics. John Fiske’s 
Destiny of Man and Idea of God had been 
generally read; so had Drummond’s As- 
cent of Man, Stevens's Doctrine and Life 
and Allen’s Continuity of Christian Thought. 
Professor Allen’s book especially was ac- 
corded high praise. 

Other works of particular attractiveness 
were Gordon’s Witness to Immortality, 
Horton’s Teachings of Jesus, Ullmann’s 
Sinlessness of Jesus, Briggs’s Bible, Church 
and Reason, Beach’s Newer Religious 
Thinking, Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, 
Robertson Smith’s works, Harris’s Moral 
Evolution, Horton’s Revelation and the Bi- 
ble, Ladd’s What Is the Bible? Romanes’s 
Thoughts on Religion and his Life, Le 
Conte’s Evolution and Religious Thought 
and Caird’s books on evolution. Professor 
George Adam Smith’s Isaiah was accorded 
hearty gratitude, 

In works on preaching Brooks’s Yale lec- 
tures stand first. The others were Dr. Van 
Dyke’s Gospel for an Age of Doubt, Dr. 
Watson’s Cure of Sculs, Dr. Dale’s and 
Beecher’s Yale lectures. Among preachers 
Brooks heads the list. Fifteen had read 
largely of his sermons, and ten accorded 
them especially high tributes. Frederick 
W. Robertson comes next with thirteen, 
followed closely by Bushnell with twelve. 
Other preachers who had been carefully 
read were Beecher, Dr. Watson, Dr. T. T. 
Munger, Martineau, Lyman Abbott, Moz 
ley, Maurice, Channing, Newman Smyth, 
Liddon, Newman, Theodore Parker, Dale, 
Bishop Butler and Caird. 

As respects the poets, thirteen had read 
Browning, five of whom gave him first 
place. The same number had read Tenny- 
sin. Whittier comes next with nine ad- 
mirere, and Wordsworth follows with eight. 
The only other poets largely read were 
Shakespeare, Miltor, Lowell, Burns and 
Longfellow. 

On social problems twelve bad read 
Kidd’s Social Evolution. The others most 
widely read were Ely’s Secialism and Social 
Reform and his Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity. Only two had read Herron. Others 
were Strong’s New Era; Dr. Gladden’s Ap- 
plied Christianity, Tools ard the Man ard 
The Cosmopolis City C!ub; Bradford’s Lle- 
redity and Christian Problems; and Ab- 
bott’s Christianity and Social Problems, 

Carlyle, Ruskin, Emeison and Kingsley 
had been quite largely read. Hamilton W. 
Mabie was a favorite among the writers of 
today. Among the novelists the leading 
were: Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, Hugo, 
Eliot, To!stoi, Ian Maclaren and Black- 
more. 

In biography F. W. Robertson holds first 
place, followed by Bushnell, Brooks, Mau- 
iice and Thomas Arnold, 

Of course these books by no means form 
the only reading of these students, nor do 
they adequately represent the thoroughness 
of the work done in connection with the 
classroom. Books used in any sense as 
text-books, read collaterally with their spe- 
cific study, such as Wendt, Weiss and 
Beyschlag, bocks on church history, Bibli- 
cal criticism and text books on theolcgy 
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and philosophy were not included. These 
lists included only the optional reading of 
the students, and for this reason show more 
conclusively their trend of thought. 

Hardly a man had read any systematic 
theology outside of that required by the 
course of study. The nearest approach to 
such would be Clarke’s Outlines of Chris- 
tian Theology and Stearns’s Present Day 
Theology. Hodge and Smith are passed by 
and have no real successors of their kind. 
Such books ag Fairbairn’s Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology and Gordon’s Christ of 
Today seem to be taking their places. 

One student remarks: ‘‘ I have read mostly 
general literature rather than especially 
theological. I believe that the poets and 
essayists often reflect the thought tendency 
of the day much more than the theologians; 
and the theologians are invariably behind 
the preachers,”’ 

The Germar writers had not been read. 
Only one had read Pfleiderer at all. Out- 
side of the poets the reading had been 
mainly theological. Comparatively few 
were reading general literature. The es- 
sayists were generally passed by. On the 
other hand, there were none whose reading 
had been confined to theology exclusively. 
One said, ‘Dr. Lyman Abbott has sug- 
gested to me many lines of thought.” While 
it is true that bold men like Dr. Abbott 
have a fascinating influence, they are yet 
regarded with a considerable degree of cat- 
tion. Still they are being watched with 
deep interest and are doing much to direct 
the thought of students. 

This is true even among students of con- 
servative tendencies. For instance, one 
who gave expression of indebtedness to Dr. 
Gordon qualified it in this way: ‘His 
Christ of Today has been valuable to me 
more for its general help in theological 
thinking than for its specific help in fram- 
ing a doctrine of Christ.’’ It is, however, 
quite evident that the men who live most 
among our theological students today are 
men of the type of Robertson, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Bushnell, Brooks, Gordon, Fair- 
bairn and John Watson. Perhaps among 
these Frederick Robertson is most read and 
revered, 





THE OOMPLETED YEAR AT HARTFORD 


It is always pleasant to drop anchor for a 
day or two in the quiet haven afforded by 
Hosmer Hall, the sightly and substantial 
structure which is today the material embod- 
iment of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
One is always assured of an ample supply of 
creature comforts, a warm welcome, and 
an atmosphere intellectually and spiritually 
stimulating. The equipment at Hartford 
can bear comparison with that of any the- 
ological school in the land, and every year 
sees some addition to it of noteworthy value. 
The intellectual life of the institution centers 
to a large degree about the noble Case Me- 
morial Library, with its 70000 volumes and 
over 35,000 pamphlets. The well-stocked 
shelves invite to study, and some remarkable 
collections, such as the Luther literature 
which was on exhibition last week, whet the 
appetite of the studiously inclined specialist. 

One who has not visited Hartford for several 
years takes special note of these changes and 
improvements. He finds the old library oc- 
cupied in large part by the historic curiosities, 
which until two years ago were reposing 
calmly in a back room in the Congregational 
House. This museum, as it was then known, 
gathered dust in fine shape, but received little 
attention from the outside public, and so the 
American Board concluded to lend it to the 
seminary, where it has the conspicuous loca- 
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tion to which it is entitled. President Hart- 
ranft is certainly an acquisitive gentleman, 
and not all his acquisitions in recent years 
are in the nature of historical curiosities. He 
has succeeded in adding to the corps of stu- 
dents several young women, who are as bright 
and able as the modern girl at her best 
can be. Most of them are college graduates, 
Mt. Holyoke having been a particularly good 
source of supply. To hear one of them exe- 
gete a passage in the epistle to the Galatians 
under the keen scrutiny of Professor Jacobus, 
and in the presence of venerable members of 
the Pastoral Union, inclines one to reverse 
Horaca Bushnell’s famous dictum and declare 
that Hartford Seminary is in advance of, not 
behind, all the ages. 

[n view of this recoguition of women it was 
an error to state, last week, that Professor 
Briggs’s daughter is the first woman to be 
honored with a degree in divinity. Hartford 
in 1894 conferred the degree of S.T. B , which 
is equivalent to B.D., upon Misses Corwin 
and Gilson, who had pursued the regular 
three years’ course in the same classes with 
the men, and had, in addition, taken a fourth 
year’s theological study, which Harif»rd re- 
quires for the bestowal of this degree. Last 
year Misses Forehand and Locke received the 
same degree, having complied with the same 
conditions, 80 that to Hartford must bs con- 
ceded considerable precedence in this matter 
cf recognizing women. Two other young 
women graduated a year.eg> with honor, but 
did not remain to study for the degree. Dur- 
ing the present year four have been enrolled— 
two in the Middle and two in the Junior 
Class. The success of this venture may be 
judged by the excellent work which the 
women gradnates are doing. Oce is a teacher 
of the Bible at Mt. Holyoke College, another 
at Northfield, a third at Wellesley, and still 
another is in educational work in South 
Africa. Apparently there is no glut in the 
feminine ministerial market. 

It is pleasing, too, to mark the intellectual 
fertility and activity of the present corps of 
professors. In the Wurtford Seminary Record 
they are giving monthly to the public a strong, 
well-balanced and well-edited review. Most 
of them, also, are makers of books and pam- 
phlets that bear the stamp of expert work. 
Moreover, they are not limiting their labors 
to the walls of the institution, but becoming 
more and more favorably known among the 
churches and throughout the coantry by their 
prominence in ecclesiastical gatherings and 
their ready responses to the frequent calls 
upon them for special addresses and sermons. 
This is a wise move on the part of men, several 
of whom, like Professors Mitchell, Paton, Jaco- 
bus and Macdonald, have come to Hartford 
from other sections of the country and, we be- 
lieve, from other denominations. 

Perhaps as decided a difference in the Hart- 
ford of today from the Hartford of a dozen or 
fifteen years ago is its present theological atti- 
tude. Not that there has been a changein the 
fundamental doctrinal basis of the seminary, or 
that there is today any less tenacious ‘adherence 
toit on the part of the men giving instruction. 
Not that the men of other years, like the noble 
Carr and Thompson, and Riddle and Bissell 
of revered memory were narrow and polemical, 
but the change is in the direction of a broader 
outicok, @ more accurate sensing of the cur- 
rents of modern theology the world over, and 
a handling in the classroom of disputed mat- 
ters somewhat more cautiously and less dog- 
matically. Hartford can no longer be called 
“the last stronghold of orthodoxy in New 
England,” and it is just as well for the insti- 
tution that it cannot be. We doubt whether 
the theological position of the newer men on 
the faculty varies appreciably from that of the 
most of the men on the faculty in the other 
New England seminaries. 

While all this is true, it is no less true that 
the working of liberal influences and tenden- 
cies has not altered in one whit the distiuct- 
ively spiritual tone of the school or modified 
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its traditional and warmly evangelical atmos. 
phere. Hartford is not primarily a school of 
cold, scientific theology. It is a training 
ground for the Christian minister. The 
ideals are not study for study’s sake, Lut 
study for equipment for service. And the 
students are given such an impetus toward 
the work of the parish minister that few of 
them stray away into professorial chairs, rel:- 
gious jiurnalism or the insurance business. 

The year which ended last week has been a 
testing one because of the unprecelented 
financial strain upon the institution. Fortu- 
nately it closes with a far brighter prospect, 
owing to the loyalty of the faculty and friends 
who—some of them with much personal self- 
sacrifice—have supplied a suflicient sum to 
relieve the seminary from its immediate em- 
barrassments. This proffering by the profes- 
sors of a generous share of their salaries to 
meet the emergency has revealed their devo. 
tion to the school and at the same time c3- 
mented the ties of brotherhood among them. 
The student body, which was never so large, 
consisting most of the year of sixty-three men, 
all but one of whom are college graduates, 
has exhibited the same fidelity to the school, 
although in different ways. The graduat- 
ing class, comprising eleven members, is 
smaller than in some years, but contains 
much promising material. The winner of the 
William Thompson fellowship, which affords 
two years’ study in Germany, is Mr. E. W. 
Bishop of Williams College, ’92, Dr. Webb 
presented the graduating class with their 
diplomas after three representatives had made 
creditable platform addresses, and President 
Hartranft spoke characteristically wise and 
fervent words, urging them to take for their 
motto “ seek light.” 

The address cf Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., on 
Tuesday evening was one of rare ability and 
effectiveness. He took up certain unusual 
applications of the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, and in an intensely suggestive manner 
p dinted out the desirability of considering the 
incarnation, not as a single histcrical event 
alone, but as indicating the divine method as 
well. So that in the creeds of the church, in 
the preaching of the church, in 80 far as it be 
marked by beauty and force, and in the or- 
ganization of the church, particularly in the 
newer fields of Christian enterprise t day, we 
have a perpetual reincarnation of Christ. 

The alumni, a fair number of whom re- 
turned, divided their proceedings into two 
parts. In the morning they held their busi- 
ness meeting, electing Rev. D. P. Hatch, ’86, 
president, and then discussing the question, 
What type of examination for licensure and 
ordination is to be held forth as the ideal? 
In the debate Rev. F. W. Green, Rev. F. S. 
Brewer and Rev. O. W. Means participated, 
and the general feeling seemed to be that in 
many particulars the present mode of exam- 
ination for licensure is cumbersome and un- 
wieldy, and that less emphasis should be laid 
upon the minute knowledge acquired during 
the seminary course, and more upon the spirit 
and temper of the individual student, upon 
his vital Christian experience and upon the 
purpose animating him to enter the ministry. 

The lighter side of the alumni gathering 
found vent at the dinner in the spacious lower 
hall of the library building, to which ninety 
persons sat down. Rev. J. L. Barton,D. D, 
as toastmaster, blended happily the jovial 
and serious elements. He had a line of sto- 
ries which no one but an American Board 
secretary who travels widely over the coun- 
try addressing State associations could ever 
amass. There were good spzeches by Pres- 
ident Hartranft, buoyant and full of hope for 
the seminary and of confidence in its trustees, 
teachers, students and alumni, from Rev. 
F. S. Hatch, Drs. Lamson and Stone repre- 
senting the Hartford pastors, Dr. A, C. 
Thompson, Dr. Webb, E. W. B shop of the 
graduating class and from a representative 
of the class of ’87, which was holding on the 
same day its decennial reunion. mA. 8; 
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Protests Against Propssed Legislation 

A large meeting in Music Hall was ad- 
dressed Sunday afternoon by several persons 
who indulged in harsh language against lead- 
ing citizens and those legislators who intend 
to vote either for a consolidated gas bill or for 
any kind of a street car bill. The severity of 
the language employed is likely to aid the 
cause against which it was directed. While 
the public mind is justly indignant at what it 
rightly designates as the selfishness of monop- 
oly, it is hardly true that it desires to take 
from property its protection, or to prevent 
the owners of our street car lines from secur- 
ingafair return from theirinvestments. Were 
the spirit of the Sunday afternoon meeting to 
prevail there would be small encouragement 
to open new lines or to improve those already 
in operation. 


The Lectures of Dr. Barrows 

No room on the university campus is large 
enough to hold the multitudes who wish to 
hear Dr. Barrows’s lectures on Comparative 
Religion. His third lecture on the Philos- 
ophies of Hinduism was even more interest- 
ing than the two lectures which preceded it. 
While recognizing all that is valuable in this 
ancient system of religion, Dr. Barrows made 
it clear that its claims to be the universal re- 
ligion cannot be admitted and that it can 
never be a prominent factor in the evangeliz- 
ing of the world. On Sunday he occupied his 
old pulpit in the First Presbyterian Church. 


A Narrow Escape for the New Telescope 

Friday evening, May 21, President Harper 
and a few representatives of Chicago Univer- 
sity looked at Jupiter through the forty-inch 
lens just put into tube prepared for it in the 
Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis. 
Saturday morning, May 29, fortunately when 
no one was in the dome, the platform on 
which observations had been taken, and 
which had been arranged so as to rise and 
fall at the will of the observer, gave way, 
carrying with it in its forty-five feet descent 
the winding staircase around the supporting 
column and becoming a heap of worthless 
ruins. The glass was uninjured although it 
will be impossible to use it for the present. 
The repairs will cost, perhaps, $10,000. There 
is great rejo' cing that no lives were lost and 
that the lens is unharmed. Probably the loss 
will fall on the contractors, who failed to 
provide sufficient support for the enormous 
weight of the platform, or to takeinto account 
the strain to which the sustaining cables 
would be subjected. Professor Barnard and 
his assistant had been observing all night and 
had left the dome only a little while before 
the platform fell. 


Summer School for Young Men 

The Y. M. C. A. announces that its summer 
term of eight weeks, tuition a dollar a week, 
will begin July 5, and that special instruction 
will be given boys in public schools in sub- 
jects which will fit them for business. The 
text-books used in the public schools will be 
used in the association. There will be two 
sessions each day, morning and afternoon, 
although arrangements can be made by which 
the pupil may secure a free afternoon if his 
parents desire. While the commercial course 
will be most prominent, there is a course in 
stenography and a large number of special 
courses. For three years the evening depart- 
ment has had an average enrollment of 816 
students, all men, between the ages of sixteen 
and fifty. More than twenty different teach- 
ers have been employed. Few people, unless 
their attention is called to the fact, are aware 
of the extent or character of the educational 
work which the Y. M. C. A. is now doing. 
The central department in Chicago has already 
become an efficient Working Men’s College. 


The Beloit Jubilee 
Fifty years ago this month the corner stone 
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of Middle College, the oldest building on the 
college campus, was laid. Since then more 
than 4000 young men have received instruc- 
tion in the college, and 520 have actually re- 
ceived diplomas from her faculty. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an elaborate cele- 
bration at the coming Commencement of the 
fiftieth anniversary in her history. The ex- 
ercises will begin June 20 and continue four 
days. A bust of the late President Chapin 
wii! be unveiled. There will be addresses by 
noted msn from abroad, like Horace White of 
New York and Dr. Savage of Chicago. Doubt- 
less the attendance will be large enough to 
tax the hospitality of the Beloit people to the 
utmost. 


The Lovejoy Monument 

On Memorial Day, in the cemetery at Alton, 
Ill ,@ monument was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Elijah Parish Lovejoy, who was shot 
Nov. 7, 1837, for his defense of the Negro and 
the stand he took in favor cf free speech. He 
was only thirty-five years old. He began the 
publication of the St. Louis Observer, which 
advocated tte gradual emancipation of slaves, 
in 1833. Leading citizens of St. Louis disap- 
proved his utterances and politely urged him 
to abstain from any references to slavery. In 
1836 Mr. Lovejoy announced his intention of 
moving bis press to Alton, IIl., where he sup- 
posed he would be protected by the laws cf 
the State. On the night prior to removal his 
office was brcken into and its furniture de- 
stroyed. The press was uninjured and was 
sent to Alton, where it arrived on a Sunday 
morning. That night it was seized by a mob 
and thrown into the Mississippi. The citizens 
were indignant and at a public meeting prom- 
ised to make good the loss of the press. Sept. 
8, 1836, the Observer was issued again. Oppo- 
sition to the principles of Mr. Lovejoy imme- 
diately appeared. He was denounced in 
public gatherings, received many warnings 
of the danger he was running, but persisted 
in the course he had marked out for himself. 
Nearly a year later, Aug. 21, 1837, his office 
was entered and his press destroyed. A third 
press arrived, but before it could be set up it 
was thrown into the river. A fourth, press 
was ordered. It arrived Nov. 6, and was 
safely stored in one of the warehouses of the 
city. On the night of the 7th, while Mr. 
Lovejoy was in the building with a few 
friends, a mob gathered round it and de- 
manded the press. As this was refused a ladder 
was raised in ordertoftirethe building. While 
Mr. Lovejoy was endeavoring to prevent the 
would-be incendiary from carrying out his 
purpose, some one fired at him. Running 
back to the counting-room he exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
God, I am shot,’ and, falling back, died al- 
most instantly. His martyrdom was an ele- 
ment of power inthe fight forfreedom. Alton 
and Illinois have honored the memory of the 
hero, and at last, on condition that Alton 
should contribute $5,000, the legislature ap- 
propriated $25,000 for a monument in his 
memory. The funeral service, which the mob 
prevented at the burial of the body, was per- 
formed last Monday, with grateful hearts and 
by an immense assemblage at the base of the 
shaft which has been raised in his honor. 


A Branch Church 

For five years Pilgrim Church has carried 
on a Sunday school, known as the Pilgrim 
Mayflower, in a needy part of the city, about 
two miles from the mother church. The at- 
tendance now averages avout 250, or as many 
as the rooms occupied will contain. A free 
kindergarten and a free dispensary are fea- 
tures of the work. Authorized by special 
vote of Pilgrim Church, its pastor, Dr. George 
R. Wallace, organized Thursday evening, May 
27, a branch church, with 64 members, most 
of them recent converts. It is hoped that this 
branch, which is to have a pastor of its own, 
will develop into a strong self-supporting 





church. Pilgrim Church, under the earnest 
ministry of Dr. Wallace, is gaining in strength 
and influence and is already through its mem- 
bership wortby a place in the first rank of our 
churches, 


Fellowship Meetings 

The North Shore churches have agreed to 
meet once a month for purposes of fellowship 
and the discussion of subjects of mutual in- 
terest. Their last meeting was with the Will- 
amette Church, June 3. These gatherings are 
developing a spiritual power which promises 
much for the churches represented in them. 
The same day the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society connected with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation met with the Second Church of Oak 
Park. The attendance was good. The reports 
and addresses were encouraging and interest- 
ing. Were the men in our churches as much 
in earnest in the gathering of funds as are the 
women the treasury of the American Board 
would not be empty and its officers con- 
fronted with the prospect of a debt or the 
curtailing of work which is almost equivalent 
to its destruction. The co-operating commit- 
tee in Chicago is taxing its energies to the 
utmost to put before the churches of the North- 
west information in regard to the nature 
and extent of the missonary service for which 
our churches are responsible, and, together 
with Secretary Hitchcock, to make an appeal 
to these churches for such an increase in their 
gifts as will make it possible, not only to close 
the year without debt, bat to take at least a 
few forward steps in fields where we must 
either advance or retreat. 


Memorial Day 

One of the most significant events connected 
with the day this year in this city was the 
wheel race. For this elaborate preparations 
had been made. Hundreds entered for it. 
The interest taken in it reminded one of the 
interest taken in the Derby in England. The 
road race was won by W. D. Smedley, fifty- 
one years of age, the time race by a young 
man by the name cf Henry O'Brien. Both 
made better time than the fastest trotter can 
make. Interest in the marching of veterans 
was slight compared to that manifested in this 
contest of the wheelmen. 


Chicago, June 5. FRANKLIN. 
A NOTABLE PHILOSOPHIOAL 
OONOLAVE 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, presiding at one of the 
sessions of the Symposium of Philosophy, 
held at Illinois College June 3, said he con- 
sidered the occasion one of national impor- 
tance, and for that reason had come all the 
way from Washington to be present. The 
occasion was the opening of the new chapel 
and library building presented to the college 
by Dr. Hiram K. Jones, the distinguished 
Platonist and founder of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, and fcr many years professor 
of philosophy in Illinois College. In his 
honor assembled a most notable body of dis- 
tinguished men from the East as well as the 
West. 

The principal addresses of the three ses- 
sions, which cccupied the entire day and 
evening, were: The Public Uses cf Philoso- 
phy, by Dr. Alexander Wilder of Newark, 
N. J.; The Development of Individuality and 
Individualism in Modern Thought, by Dr. 
James H. Tufts of the University of Chicago; 
Philosophy in the Higher Education, by Dr. 
H. K. Jones; and The Fruits of Philosophy, 
by Dr. Harris, a life-long friend of Dr. Jones. 
The discussions were participated in by Pres- 
ident Wilder cf Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Dr. Walter Smith of Lake Forrest University, 
Mr. Louis J. Block of Chicago, as well as 
many scholars of Jacksonville and vicinity. 

M. B.C 
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The Home 
REALIZATION 


Sometimes there comes a taste surpassing sweet 

Of common things—the very breath I take; 

A draught from some cool spring amid the 
brake; 

The wheaten crust that I in hunger eat. 


SoI have thought that heaven, perhaps, is just 

The uttermost per:eption of all good, 

The spiritual rapture of this zest, refined ; 

An exquisite new taste of friendship, food, 

The joys of love, the odors in the wind, 

And all that now seems deadened by our dust. 
—James Buckham. 


Oe 


The one incurable disease seems to be 
homesickness, It is this which gave our 
differing American birds and flowers the 
old familiar home names in the mouths of 
the first settlers. It is this which makes 
the shores or the mountains a dream of de- 
light to the dwellers on the level prairies. 
Longing for home makes it impossible to 
keep the French soldiers more than three 
years abroad, and Kipling in a graphic tale 
bas pictured the passionate remembrance 
of the London streets in the heart of a Brit- 
ish soldier under the hot suns of India. 
Even Nansen found it difficult to vbvercome 
this nostalgia through the long Arctic win- 
ter, in spite of the comforts of his well- 
appointed ship, the Fram. In all the busy 
days there was no sickness but homesick- 
ness, With the homing pigeon’s speed and 
the certainty of the birds’ migration the 
heart returns to its old place. It depends 
upon women whether this strong passion 
shall be contented, and whether it shall 
strengthen with the growth of years and 
the progress of generations into a trans- 
forming power for the race. Those to 
whom it is given to be home-makers have a 
career as influential as any that the world 
affords, because it meets and satisfies the 
deepest of the instincts of humanity. 


In the recently published life of Jowett, 
translator of Plato and master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, are many delightful glimpses 
of a unique character. There was a per- 
ennial spring of youthfulness about the 
man which was largely fed by the college 
surroundings of young life and his contin- 
ual desire of helpfulness. ‘‘I grow more 
ambitious every year,’’ he writes in his 
journal, ‘‘All my time, money, thoughts 
I would like to devote to gaining influence 
of the best kind and an increasing influence 
yearly. I must make the best arrange- 
ments—get young men and boys around me 
in the next ten years, neither spend money 
nor take pleasure except for the sake of 
health.”” Such an ambition in such a man 
could not fail to bear fruit, nor will a like 
ambition in the humblest of us fail in its 
due proportion. Lest we should think, 
however, that influence which is great is 
always easy, it may be well to note another 
sentence: ‘‘I ought to get rid of shyness, 
which has detracted at least one-third from 
my life.’’ That touches a far too common 
hindrance but hints that even shy people 
may be influential if they will only make 
the effort in the service of an unselfish am- 
bition. 


It is no new departure for school-teachers 
in rural districts to introduce nature studies 
into grammar as well as primary and kin- 
dergarten schools. Increasing efforts are 
made every year to interest country chil- 
dren in our common birds and flowers, 
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But a wild flower garden in connection with 
a city schoolhouse is a decided novelty. 
Six years ago the master of a schoo] dn the 
Roxbury District of Boston, who is an en- 
thusiastic botanist, conceived this plan for 
familiarizing his boys and girls with plants 
and blossoms. Now there are 150 varieties 
of wild flowers growing in a bit of ground 
next to the schoolyard, and a fernery contain- 
ing twenty different varieties has replaced 
the dismal clay bed by the frontdoor. Many 
plants have been brought by pupils and 
teachers from places visited during vaca- 
tions, Nor has the interest stopped here. 
Not a few children have fine gardens of 
their own and take pride in securing new 
varieties. Another effort to induce city 
pupils to cultivate flowers at home, in 
yards or even in window boxes is worth 
noting in this connection. The Woman’s 
Improvement League in Minneapolis, as- 
sisted by the teachers, distributes packets 
of flower seeds every spring among children 
in the public echools. Quickened powers 
of observation, a delight in growing things 
and a love for the beautiful are among the 
fruits of such movements, 
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TEACHING AS A MAKESHIFT 


BY JOHN WALCOTT 





It is a fact not commonly known, even to 
those familiar with colleges and college life, 
that a very large proportion of college stu- 
dents arrive at the day of graduation with- 
out a distinct conception of what they want 
to do in life, much less of what they are 
going to be able todo. Some of them, pos- 
sessed of indulgent fathers or elastic purses, 
put off the question for a time and remain 
in the beloved college atmosphere by con- 
tinuing, as they will tell you frankly, to 
‘‘work the educational racket.” A far 
greater number, however, not being willing, 
or able, to linger over post-graduate study 
with no specific objzct in view, and un- 
affectedly anxious to be at something in 
the world, take the advice which certain 
well-meaning persons are always ready to 
give, and decide to teach for a year or two. 
They mean, perhaps, eventually to go into 
business, or to study medicine, or law, or 
theology, but the time seems not yet come 
and something must be done. Really, why 
should they not spend a year or two profit- 
ably and pleasantly enough on the teaching 
staff of some good school? 

‘*There’s not much money in it, but it 
will be a good experience for you,’’ some- 
body says, or, ‘‘ Better to get eight hundred 
teaching school than half that sweeping out 
an office, Try it a while, and something 
better may turn up.”’ 

Independently of advica the prospect is 
not without its attractions to the unwary 
young alumnus. What could be a more 
gradual change—since change must be— 
than to go from college to school? It is 
not so long since he was in school himself. 
As he looks back it seems to him it was 
rather a pleasant place. Some of the teach- 
ers were not all that might have been de- 
sired, to be sure, but—well, a fellow who 
has been fairly popular in college, and who 
is known to be of rather more than or- 
dinary common sense is sure to succeed. 
Time will still be reckoned by terms, in- 
stead of by months; the number of hours 
on duty in the classroom will be compara- 
tively few. It will be odd, indeed, if some- 


-thing of the flavor of college life should 


not go over into this new academic employ- 
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ment, Then there are to be still the long, 
luxurious vacations with rod or gun or 
wheel, on this side of the water or that, 
while the other fellows are grubbing in 
their stuffy offises or doing menial tasks 
in sweltering city hospitals. Decidedly, to 
take up teaching will be the easiest step 
possible. 

This is all very pretty and comfortable, 
but it is sheer fallacy from beginning to 
end. There is in my imagination no con- 
ceivable step which will so overthrow all 
one’s previous habits and theories of life as 
that from being taught in June to teaching 
in September. The business boy is obliged, 
it is true, to correct certain personal habits, 
such as dilatoriness and lack of method; 
but he is still, and probably for years will 
be, just what he has been—a subordinate, 
He is thrown wholly on his own responsi- 
bility only out of business hours. Oa the 
other hand, the young doctor, or lawyer, or 
minister is brought by the training of the 
professional school, naturally and by a 
gradual process, to maturity and a change 
of spirit before he takes up his serious Jife- 
work and becomes one having authority. 
But for this other there is no evolution; it 
is bald change. The step from the pupil’s 
prescribed place to the august and self- 
ordered seat behind the desk means shock 
and strain and chagrin inevitably, perhaps 
utter failure. 

At the very first the young teacher will 
take the matter as he thinks naturally. He 
will treat his boys as equale—joke with 
them, let a bit of his cherished college 
slang have its way, allow them such liber- 
ties, or even laxities, as (he thinks) he 
would have liked when he was a boy at 
school. This isa great mistake. There is 
nothing an average class of boys more thor- 
oughly dislikes from the desk than famil- 
iarity. They woulda thousand times rather 
have a teacher prosy, or goody-goody, or 
obtuse, or portentous and magniloquent to 
the point of bombast than have him forget 
what i3 due to his position. A teacher is, 
and should be, not a tyrant, indeed, but 
unmistakably amonarch. An emperor may 
chat with his subjects, but not from the 
throne. A judge may, on occasions, pro- 
mulgate an awful jest (jest, mind you, not 
joke), but it must be a valid, ex cathedra 
and, as it were, venerable jest. No, trifling 
with the insignia of his office will not do. 
In the end the young teacher comes to re- 
spect the desk. He realizes that he is no 
longer a boy among boys, nor a man among 
men, nor even a college man among sub- 
freshmen, and perhaps in that moment of 
disenchantment he ceases to be a college 
man and begins to be a man. 

With this discovery comes a new danger. 
Feeling himself to be hopelessly arrayed 
against himself on the side of authority, 
this tyro is very likely tempted to make ur- 
warranted use of the greatness which is 
thrust upon him, The boys will not laugh 
with him companionably in mere kindli- 
ness; he finds that they are always ready 
to laugh at each other, and so he comes to 
taste, at first with inward disrelish but 
presently with increasing satisfaction, the 
risky joys of sarcasm. Surely there is no 
more pitiful misuse of power than the sharp 
verbal fling with which the poor young 
teacher vents his spleen against himself 
and the world at the expense of the de- 
fenseless schoolboy, and yet it is a per- 
fectly natural consequence of that first 
shocked feeling of isolation. 
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If the experience closes at this unlucky 
moment, if defeat is marked either by flight 
into some other employment, or by a still 
more regrettable congealment into chronic 
arrogance and arbitrariness, the year or 
years have been wasted indeed. Of course 
the amateur teacher may have reaped to 
himself some advantage in mental disci- 
pline, or, better, in the knowledge of his 
failure, but—what about the boys? How 
will he answer for the moral culpability of 
his having wreaked his green and time- 
serving hand—not even to be seriously 
calied a prentice hand—upon so delicate 
an instrument as a boy? 

Eventually there are other considerations 
which begin to admonish this mercenary. 
After two or three years he finds that his 
affairs do not compare so favorably as at 
first with those of his classmates who have 
entered business or one of the active pro- 
fessions. The time of sweeping offices is 
past for them, Many whom he knows to 
be his inferiors in general ability are begin- 
ning to reap the rewards of experience in 
increased salaries and larger openings. 
Looking forward, the lukewarm teacher is 
not made more zealous by the small possi- 
bility and still smaller probability which 
the future holds for him. His teaching has 
not advanced his chances in business, cer- 
tainly, nor can it in any way shorten the 
years of drudgery in the seminary or the 
law school. Perhaps in the end the poor 
fellow is once more forced to leap in the 
dark, and to make the best of the small 
opening which a few years ago seemed to 
offer so little. 

Fortunately, many who have taken up 
teaching as a makeshift.learn to find satis 
faction in it as a serious profession. They 
are not frightened by the prospect of com- 
parative poverty. In times of business de- 
pression they take comfort in the posses- 
sion of a sure stipend. And they have 
come, through the reactions and disheart- 
enments of those first years, into a sober, 
whole- hearted relation to their pupils and 
their work. If not perfect freedom and 
equality, there is at least cordiality to be 
had and a warm though limited confidence 
between man and boy. 

The ministry is no longer a makesbift 
with us. It has never been such to any 
considerable degree. The college man who 
is uncertain about entering this field at 
worst ends his experiment—if it is to be 
only an experiment—in the seminary. We 
want our college bred men in the teaching 
ranks, but we must have their whole alle- 
giance. They must serve us, not in hasty 
relays, one crude installment following an- 
other, but with deliberate choice of, and 
faithful adherence to, one of the most seri- 
ous and venerable, and therefore one of the 
most exacting, of professions. 





OONVENIENOES MULTIPLIED 


BY LILY BICE FOXCROFT 


Not new conveniences addeg—the cook- 
ing schools and mechanics’ fairs and insti- 
tutes of domestic economy, the very ped- 
dliers at our gates, will take care that we 
do not overlook them; the ‘ up-to date”’ 
woman will be up-to-date in her kitchen as 
well as at her club—but the old, famil- 
iar, indispensable conveniences multiplied: 
more brooms and mops aud dusters, on dif- 
ferent floors and at different ends of the 
house, to save steps; more pans and skil- 
lets and mixing-bowls; more can-openers 
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and lemon-squeezers, to prevent confusion 
and delay in the kitchen; more small dishes 
about the pantry, to set away odds and ends 
in, The average housekeeper loses time 
and strength and temper by stinting herself 
in just such simple things. 

‘* Where shall I find a dustpan?”’ asks the 
tidy visitor, who has upset a vase of flowers 
on her carpet. ‘0, I believe the dustpan is 
downstairs,” answers her hostess, and hur- 
ries off to fetch it. ‘I can’t make my cake 
yet,’’ says the oldest daughter, ‘‘ Hannah 
is using the’’—oven? No, indeed. ‘‘The 
egg-beater.”’ ‘I don’t know how to begin 
on these peaches,’’ complains her sister, 
‘* we can’t any of us find the paring-knife.”’ 
‘* Mayn’t I leave my stockings till after din- 
ner?’’ begs the twelve-year.old, impatient 
for her Saturday playtime, ‘‘ Elsie wants the 
darning-egg now.”’ 

The dust-pan! Theegg-beater! The darn- 
ing-egg! And not one of these articles of 
everyday necessity costing more than a 
quarter. ‘‘The dish towel,” fortunately, is 
an expression that one does not hear. And 
yet there are many well-to-do households 
where the supply of towels and rollers, floor- 
cloths and dish-mops is not what it should 
be. 

Tack hammers, too, and papers of tacks 
and naiJs and screw-drivers and corkscrews 
and gimlets ought to be more plenty. In 
fact, so far as these small, inexpensive con- 
veniences are concerned each floor should 
be complete in itself; as to some of them 
each room should be. It is absurd to travel 
upstairs when scissors are wanted or down- 
stairs for pen and ink. Ina house of any 
size there should be three or four different 
places where one could be sure of finding 
needles, thread, black silk, scissors, a tape- 
needle and a thimble, and as many more 
where paper, envelopes, postal cards, news- 
paper wrappers, stamps, blotters, pens and 
ink would be in readiness. A pretty pin- 
holder would not misbecome even the 
reception-room, nor would a_ pencil-tray 
witb pencils, a penknife and a tiny pad to 
jot down errands and memoranda, 

Pencils in particular are so cheap that 
nobody ought ever to have to waste a min- 
ute looking for one, You cannot get so 
much abiding comfort out of a dime in any 
other way, unless you spend it for assorted 
rubber bands, Filing old receipts and let- 
ters, doing up the leggings and mittens for 
the summer, putting papers over your jelly 
bowls—all these are mere pastime if you 
can snap on the willing rubber instead of 
wrestling with the refractory string. But 
string has its uses too, and upstairs and 
downstairs both need their deposits of 
string, with wrapping paper hard by, and 
perhaps a wooden handle or two for those 
members of the family who are not too 
proud to avail themselves of such homely 
conveniences, 

Scrap-baskets are as necessary in the 
nursery and sitting-room as in the library. 
Court plaster is as likely to be needed in 
one part of the house as another. Calen- 
dars are consulted everywhere, Time-tables 
ought to be as much a matter of course on 
suburban mantelpieces as match boxes. 
Mail cards are greatly appreciated by guests. 
Candles here and there are a convenience 
for new comers who have not learned the 
location of the gas jets. Paper-cutters, 
choice or cheap, one cannot have too many 
of. In summer there ought to be a fan 
within arm’s length of every easy-chair in 
the house. 
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This is not a plea for lavishness and 
waste. ‘‘ More things and cheaper—those 
we want,’’ to paraphrase the poet. One 
silver button-hook costs as much as a dozen 
ordinary ones, and a dozen is a very fair 
allowance for a family of six, though eight- 
een would be better. One ornamental hat- 
pin would buy enough of plain steel to keep 
two all the time in every hat of every woman 
in the family, and save damage to both 
straw and temper. The cost—to speak of 
larger things—of one handeome clock would 
furnish every room in the house with a 
good, plain timepiece, and greatly promote 
the comfort of school children. So of ther- 
mometers, 

With the lesser articles of wearing ap- 
parel the same principle holds. One need 
not use things extravagantly, or throw them 
aside without sufficient mending, merely 
because one has a good supply on hand. 
But not to be obliged to mend at once is 
often a great relief when other work is 
pressing. Of the small contrivances neces- 
sary to a summer toilet—studs, cuff-but- 
tons, belt clasps, skirt-supporters, safety- 
pins, shoe lacings and the like—one needs 
a number of duplicates to insure one against 
mishap. Quantity, rather than costliness, 
say comfort and common sense, and good 
taste will hardly quarrel with them—in hot 


weather. 
—_~ 


OUT OF THE MOUTH OF INFANTS 


Little Jesus, wast thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of heaven and just like me? 

Didst thou sometimes think of there, 
And ask where all the angels were? 

I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air 

And wonder where my angels were? 
And at waking ’twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me! 

Hadast thou ever any toys, 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst thou play in heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play Can you see me? through their wings? 
And did thy mother Jet thee spoil 

Thy robes, with playing on our soil? 
How nice to have them always new 

In heaven, because ’twas quite clean blue! 


Didst thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst thou join thy hands, this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long? 
And dost thou like it best that we 
Should join our hands to pray to thee? 
I used to think, before I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 

And did thy mother at the night 

Kiss thee, and fold the clothes in right? 
And didst thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed and sweet and thy prayers said? 
Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small; 

Aad thou know’st I cannot pray 

To thee in my father’s way— 

When thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst thou talk thy Father’s way ?— 
So, a little child come down 

And bear a child’s tongue like thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby talk. 

To thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair), 

And say: ‘O Father, I, thy Son, 

Bring the prayer of a little one.” 


And he will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since thou wast young! 
—Francis Thompson. 
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HAVE WOMEN NO IMAGINATION 


‘*Women have no imagination,” said 
Jones, as he laid down his newspaper. 

‘* And why not?” asked Mrs, Jones, look- 
ing up from her stocking. 

‘* | suppose because the Lord didn’t mean 
they should,’’ 

‘“‘That’s just a man’s evasion, What 
makes you think that women have no im- 
agination?”’ 

‘‘ Well, just see here,” and Mr. Jones 
picked up the paper again and read an item 
to the effect that Queen Victoria was to 
wear an aigrette of heron’s feathers on her 
jubilee bonnet, 

‘*T don’t see where the imagination comes 
in. It looks to me like want of pity.” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it. Women who will weep 
briny tears over a dead bird at their feet 
seem utterly unable at the milliner’s to im- 
agine the mother bird shot on her nest and 
the nestlings starving. Women are pitiful 
enough, or the world would be dead of 
heart chill long ago, but they haven't the 
carrying power of pity which makes a sen- 
sitive man shudder when he sees a wild 
bird’s p!ume on his sister’s hat.’’ 

We may not agree with Mr. Jones in his 
opinion of women, but it is at least worth 
thinking about. Enlargement of the eyes 
of the mind is a necessary equipment for 
woman in the greater place which she is 
filling in the world’s life. I, O. Re 





HOME-MADE PROVERBS 


BY HELEN A. HAWLEY 


It would be interesting, if it were possi- 
ble, to find out the number of persons who 
are influenced by those short, pithy, well- 
worn sentences which we call ‘ proverbs.’’ 
Some future statistician may enter upon 
the search, though even one endowed with 
indefatigable endurance would be appalled, 
perhaps, before its completion. This is 
only another way of saying that their influ- 
ence is world-wide. It is a good influence, 
too, for the most part, as the majority of 
proverbs give wisdom and courage. There- 
fore he who sets another one afloat may be 
in a small way a benefactor. 

Who does not know of wise saws which 
are the possession of families, and do not 
spread much beyond these narrow limits? 
Who does not eometimes hear words dropped 
with apparent carelessness, yet which are 
truly ‘* words of wisdom ’’? 

One day I sat by the bedside of a sick 
friend. He was too ill to write, and I was 
taking down, at his dictation, a letter to his 
sister. AsI finished I handed him the en- 
velope and said: ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be better for 
you to address it if you are able? Your 
sister might be alarmed at the strange su- 
perscription from this place.” 

He took the pen, then handed it back to 
me. ‘* No,’’ said he, ‘I have taught Fanny 
to open a letter and be afraid afterwards.” 

“Open a letter and be afraid after- 
wards!’’ I turned the words over and over 
in my mind. Here was a proverb to be laid 
away for future use. What memories of 
absolute terror came to me—terror at the 
sight of those fateful yellow envelopes, or 
of a special delivery stamp, yet how seldom 
had the message inside been anything 
alarming. ‘‘Open first—be afraid after- 
wards,’’ that is, if there is anything to fear, 
but spare yourself needless apprehension. 
Ah! my new proverb covers more than mere 
telegrams or letters. 
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It looked like rain, the clouds were some- 
what threatening. 

‘‘It’s certainly going to pour, better not 
go over there tonight.”’ 

The man addressed quietly proceeded to 
put on his overcoat, answering with a smile, 
‘* My father used to say, ‘ Never let the rain 
stop you, until it does stop you!’”’ It is 
safe to conclude that he who follows such a 
rule will not be hindered in a right course 
by small difficulties, 

Akin to this is one which came to my 
ears a few days ago. I was begging a 
friend not to run a risk which, in my opin- 
ion, was unnecessary. He did notagree with 
me 4s to his duty, and this was the brave 
reply: “If we took counsel of our fears, 
there would be very little done in the world,”’ 

There is another which I am tempted to 
add, though some may not deem it properly 
to be classed with the others. It is cer- 
tainly a wise saying. I was experiencing 
the “night of faith,’ when a devoted Chris- 
tian friend said to me: “ You are holding on 
with all your might. Faith is not clinging; 
it is letting go!’ Was not that a true 
word? For ‘‘ underneath are the Everlast- 
ing Arms.’’ 


HYGIENIO HINTS 


A piece of chamois skin placed inside the 
clothing next the skin is said to be a sure pre- 
ventive for bed sores. 

For binding up cuts and wounds linen, not 
cotton, should be used, as the fibers of cotton 
are flat and apt to irritate a sore place, while 
those of linen are perfectly rounded. 

If housewives will remember that gelatine 
is used by medical men to attract germs, they 
will not be apt to place their jelly to cool be- 
fore an open window without covering it 
with a piece of muslin. 

A medical journal advises persons with 
shattered nerves not to go to the seashore for 
rest. There is something about the everlast- 
ing rolling in of wave after wave which sug- 
gests to some restless natures the ever-recur- 
ring cares and struggles of life. 

* Bask in the sun all you can and you will 
seldom need medicine” is a wise bit of advice. 
A sun bath is a wonderful tonic for an invalid, 
and persons of sedentary habits whose work 
confines them within doors need to walk on 
the sunny side of the street and occasionally 
to steep themselves through and through with 
the delicious warmth. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater, in an article in the 
June Century giving the results of dietetic ex- 
periments at Wesleyan University, says that 
the diet of a large number of people is out 
of balance. Persons whose labor is mostly 
mental and indoors are inclined to eat more 
than they need, and the special excess is due 
to the eating of fat meats, sugar and the 
starchy foods. 

A Boston physician, in a recent article on 
pneumonia in Our Dumb Animals, claims that 
the giving of stimulants, frequent nourish- 
ment and the use of morphine are all wrong, 
and that instead plenty of fresh water should 
be drunk and cold compresses of ice, or ice 
water, should be kept onthe chest. This treat- 
ment is given at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and by other physicians with success. 

The danger of contagion from fruit is not 
sufficiently realized. Persons who would 
never eat berries or dried fruits without thor- 
ough washing often buy apples or oranges at 
a fruit stand and bite into the skin without a 
thought of its uncleanliness. Parents fre- 
quently purchase fruit for their children at 
open fruit stands which are exposed all day 
to clouds of dust likely to contain disease 
germs. It is a good rule never to allow a bit 
of fruit to pass our lips which has not first 
been washed. 
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Power like character comes from the foun- 
tain of prayer. 





O God, who art the truth, make me one 
with thee in everlasting love! I am often 
weary of reading and weary of hearing; in 
thee alone is the sum of my desire! Let all 
teachers be silent, let the whole creation be 
dumb before thee, and do thou only speak 
te my soul!—Thomas & Kempis. 





My God, permit me not to be 

A stranger to myself and thee; 
Amidst a thousand thoughts I rove, 
Forgetful of thy highest love. 


Be earth with all her strife withdrawn; 
Let noise and vanity be gone; 
In secret silence of the mind, 
My heaven, and there my God, I find. 
— Watts. 





We are far too little alone with God; and 
this, I am persuaded, is one of the very sad- 
dest features in our modern Christian living. 
It is work, work, work—at the very best 
some well-meant, Martha-like serving; but 
where are the more devoted Marys, who 
find the shortest, surest way to the heart of 
Jesus by ceasing very much from self. willed, 
self-appointed toils and sitting humbly at 
his feet to let him carry on his blessed work 
within ourselves? If the Mary-like method 
were carried out more, it might abridge 
considerably the amount of work appar- 
ently accomplished, but it would incom- 
parably enhance the quality. What though 
we should lose a hundredweight and get in- 
stead of it only a pound—if the hundred- 
weight lost were only lead and the pound 
gained were pure gold?— Methodist Times. 





Father! replenish with thy grace 

This longing heart of mine; 

Make it thy quiet dwelling: place, 

Thy sacred inmost shrine! 

Forgive that oft my spirit wears 

Her time and strength in trivial cares; 

Enfold her in thy changeless peace, 

So she from all but thee may cease! 
—Angelus Silesius, 1657. 





The unconscious knowledge of God is 
good, but it is not enough. We need, not 
only to know God, but to know that we 
know him. This is life eternal, this fills 
the soul with spiritual life.—J. F. Clark. 





The soul in its highest sense is a vast 
capacity for God.—Henry Drummond. 





Almigbty God, we would rest in thine 
eternity, in our Fatber’s sovereignty, in 
tbe throne of the one Majesty; because 
the Lord reignetb, the earth sbould be 
all sunsbine and song and joy and wore 
sbip. Tbe ricbes of Cbrist Jesus are 
unsearcbable ticbes, therefore we can 
never be poor and weak. Fatber, we 
would know tbe mystery of living wholly 
in thee and so dwelling in the world as 
to live apart from it. ven this miracle 
lies witbin tbe scope of thine almigbti= 
ness. Tde Lord’s own spirit, more 
beautiful than ligbt, be witb us: an 
inward glory, a lamp sbining on tbe 
bidden parts that we may know what is 
rigbt, not only in conduct but in thougbt, 
and live tbat interior, profound life, 
which the ever-blessed Spirit bimselt 
must approve. Wn our Saviour’s name, 
infinite in excellency, we ask great 
things. Lord, if our prayer be great, 
tby tbrone is greater, thy cross is infi= 
nitely more. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


PLAYING CHURCH 

A rainy Sunday in one household is hailed 
with delight as an opportunity for having 
church at home. The little girl of ten and 
her brother a year younger have a large fam- 
ily to whom they always alluie as ‘the 
loves.” The name is appropriate, for every 
one of the forty, from the nine-years-old rag 
doll, as big as a baby, down to the little ore. 
eared mouse, is truly ‘‘a love.” Itis a happy 
family, including dolls of all sizes, shapes and 
descriptions, goats, cats, dogs, rabbits, mice, 
a reindeer, a rooster and an elephant. It is 
needless to say that none of them are alive, 
otherwise there could hardly be such agree- 
ment and perfect harmony. 

As the children go regularly to church in 
the morning and Sunday school in the after- 
noon, besides learning a passage of Scripture 
to repeat at evening prayers, thoy have little 
chance to give ‘the loves” proper religious 
instruction and it is a source of deep regret. 
Consequently, when there is a free Sunday 
morning, preparations for a church service 
are joyfully begun immediately after break- 
fast. 

First, rows of chairs are arranged across 
the long parlor, a table is converted into a 
pulpit and a hymn-book of some description 
is placed in every other chair. Then toy 
money is prepared for the collection, for “a 
love’? who had nothing to give when the op- 
portunity was presented would fee! hopelessly 
disgraced. The next step is the assembling 
of the congregation, and this is often a work 
of time, as the forty are sometimes widely 
scattered and it is considered very important 
that every member should be present. When 
at length all have been found and placed in 
their proper seats, with money at their side, 
the service begins with the singing of the 
Doxology. The children take turns in acting 
as minister, and the one who does not preach 
sits with the congregation, assisting to find 
the place in the hymr-books and in taking up 
the collection. The service is carried on ex- 
actly as in a real church and everything is 
conducted with reverence and propriety. Oc- 
casionally soma one has to be rebuked for 
tumbling off his chair or lying down, but as 
a whole the congregation is remarkably quiet 
and well behaved. There are always notices 
read which are of interest to all present, and 
the sermon is often a mojlel of clear thought, 
simple expression and forcible illustration. 

A guest who chanced to be a witness of one 
of these services remarked: ‘‘I never before 
thought it worth while for children to go to 
church, as I didn’t suppose they got anything 
out of the service. But it is evident that 
nothing has escaped these children, and it 
is really a pity that they haven’t a congrega- 
tion that could be benefited by the sermon.”’ 

They are only ordinary children, with more 
than an ordinary love for climbing, running, 
jumping and all kinds of outdoor sports and 
with a great dislike for sitting still. Yet, 
having been taken regularly to church, they 
have made the most of it, as we believe bright 
children always do. Some mothers feel 
that a church service is too sacred a thing to 
be imitated by children in their play, but 
these children never speak of playing church. 
It is always: ‘‘ We are going to have church 
for ‘ the loves’ today,’ and to them the serv- 
ice is very real and important. M. ©. R. 


ONE MOTHER’S ORIGINAL METHODS 

I suppose that there are as many ways of 
discipline as there are mothers. I was visit- 
ing, not long ago, a friend who seemed to 
have a rather novel method of punishing her 
little children when they were naughty. She 
did not scold, but told them that they must 
sit for an hour in a certain chair in the parlor. 
So far it was an ordinary enough punishment; 
the part of it that surprised me was that the 
children could choose their own time for sit- 
ting still. Each used hisor her baby judgment 





as to what would be the best time to take the 
punishment. When I was there little Jean 
was having a naughty spell, and I heard her 
mother say to her one night, when she had 
been especially unamiable, ‘‘ Well, Jean, I 
think it is about tims for you to begin to sit 
still, for you have twenty-four hours saved up 
now.” I asked the meaning of this remark, 
and was told the family custom. The next 
morning little Jean went demurely into the 
parlor and seated herself in the most comfort- 
able chair. There she stayed till dinner time, 
directly after which she went back and was 
still sitting there at four o’clock. Then her 
mother took pity on her and asked her which 
way she would prefer to finish her punish- 
ment, by sitting out the remaining hours an- 
other day or by then having a spanking in- 
stead of keeping still any longer. Little Jean 
thought about it and decided for the spank- 
ing. I think that she never again saved up so 
many hours of sitting still. 

This friend had what seemed to me an 
equally interesting, though entirely different, 
manner of dealing with her older daughter, a 
girl in the last years of the bigh school. 
Whoen Florence wanted her mother’s consent 
to any plan, mother and daughter had a sort 
of conference over the matter to see what 
would be best, especially if the mother was 
not quite inclined to give her approval. Each 
breught forward the reasons and arguments 
of her side of the question, and the one who 
established the stronger case won the de- 
cision, Id) not mean that they argued each 
other down, or anything like it, but fairly 
brought forward all the reasons at command 
in a serious, good-natured conference. 

Probably not every one could use this moth- 
er’s methods of discipline and discussion, but 
one thing is certain—this mother had well- 
behaved ard lovable ehildren. BP. T. 


THE SUNDAY HEN 
Hickety, pickety, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen, 
Gentlemen come every day 
To see what my black hen doth lay. 

It cannot be claimed that this is a perfectly 
accurate description of the hen of which I am 
about to tell you, though it is often quoted of 
her. She is not black and she lays for the 
one little lady of the family quite as much as 
for her four brothers, and indeed is not satis- 
fied until the contents of her nest have been 
shared by every member of the household, 
and many is the guest who will remember the 
Sunday hen. 

Her nest is not inspected every day as was 
that of the black hen of the Mother Goose 
ditty, for our hen was never known to lay ex- 
cept on Sundays, holidays and birthdays, but 
especially felicitous is the jingle’s description 
of the uncertainty concerning the character 
of the eggs. No one can tell in advance what 
our hen is to lay, and the young gentlemen 
who came every day were never more curious 
to know what they would find than are the 
little people who surround our table. Our 
hen came to us about two years ago, or rather 
we found her in a tea store on Washington 

treet. She is made of white glass, the cover 
being the hen and the dish part the nest, and 
was intended for boiled eggs, but we have a 
far better use for her. 

At dinner on Sunday, after the plates are 
removed, the hen is brought in, nest and all. 
This is the last course, and you may be sure 
it is the one most eagerly anticipated. It not 
infrequently happens that the contents are 
furnished by the one whose privilege it is to 
prepare them, and this privilege is shared by 
the children in turn. We do not thiok it 
well for them to eat much candy, yet occa- 
sional indulgence at meal time is not dis 
couraged. Therefore most of our confection- 
ery comes from the nest of the dear old hen, 
and she has been known to guard her secret 
faithfully for two or three days before Sun- 
day, when by some good fortune the one who 
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was to fill her has come into possassion of the 
“eggs” for having run an errand for a neigh- 


bor. This was the case last week, when the 
lifting of ths hen from her nest revealed salted 
peanuts ard a candy fish, deposited there by 
the little six-year-old, gladly purchased for 
the common epj>»yment with his own hard- 
earned pennies. 

There is jast one more important thing 
about our hen, and that is that no one must 
disturb her before the proper time. It is con- 
sidered very dishonorable to * peek,” and the 
one who does it almost forfeits his share in 
the eggs. 

It really takes very little to make or mar 
the happiness of children, and our hen has 
proved cf so much worth as a producer of joy 
that I thought some others might like to 
make their little people happy in the same 
way. Mrs. W. E. BARTON, 





TOMORROW AND TODAY 


Tomorrow bath a rare, alluring sound; 

Today is very prose; and yet the twain 

Are but one vision seer through altered eyes, 

Oar dreams inhabit one; our stress and pain 

Surge through the other. Heaven is but today 

Made lovely with tomorrow’s face, for aye. 
—Richard Burton in the June Century. 





THE RAREST STAMP IN EXISTENCE 


This precious possession of a Washington 
dealer in curios is one of the Confederate 
‘* provincials,’’ used by cities and townsin the 
Southern States soon after the beginning of 
the Civil War and before the regular adhesive 
stamps were issued by the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Every post office used its own local 
stamps and many of them have become ex- 
tremely scarc3. O! this rarest of all the 
Boston Globe says: 


The distance a letter had to go often reg 
ulated the amount charged, and when ad- 
hesive locals were not to be had the post- 
master simply stamped the name of the 
postoffice on one corner of the envelope, 
and within the circle the word “ paid,”’ to- 
gether with the amount. O. the opposite 
corner of the letter were stamped the town 
and the date, which served as the postmark, 
the other being the postage. This was the 
case with the stamp in qu 3stion, 

The newly discovered stamp, which was 
hitherto absolutely unknown to those who 
made a study of stamps and a business of 
collecting them, was issued April 10, 1861, 
by the postmaster at Milledgeville, Ga. It 
originally cost the sender of the letter ten 
cents. Its discovery came about in an in- 
teresting manner. The local dealer has 
an intimate friend who travels extensively 
through the South. Recently, while in a 
Georgia town, the friend was discussing 
war relics and mementos with a gentleman, 
and the difficulty the southero people expe- 
rienced in getting stationery during war 
times. A package of old envelopes was 
produced, showing some made of common 
brown paper, others of ordinary wall paper 
cut out in the form of an envelope and 
pasted together, and many which had been 
turned inside out and used to convey a com- 
munication a second time. 

Among a number of more or Jess value 
was the Milledgeville ten-cent stamp of 1861. 
It was used by Mrs. Peter J. Williams, of 
Milledgeville, to convey a letter to her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles J. Williams, at Co- 
lumbus, Ga. By a singular coincidence 
the younger Mrs. Williams, just two years 
later, in 1863, had reversed the envelope to 
inclose a letter to her mother at Milledge- 
ville, bearing the adhesive Confederate 
stamp which had then come into general 
use, 

The stamp was obtained for a trifle and 
turned over to the Washington dealer. It 
was a new one tohim. In all his long ex- 
perience in dealing in stamps he had reither 
seen nor heard of the Milledgeville ten-cent 
variety. 


a 


The secret of life is not to do what one likes, 
but to try to like that which one has to do; 
and one does come to like it—in time.—D. M. 
Craik. 
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cornered Putnam descendants from 
distant parts of the country but 
here is a little bit of a letter which got 
tucked down one side in my drawer and 
only came to sight two minutes ago: 
Cuinton, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be a Cornerer. 
I know something about Israel Putnam. My 
Grandfather went into the cave where Israel 
Putnam killed the woolf. It was very dark. 
It first went downward into the ground then 
it was levil a little way then it was a little 
rough. Israel Putnam is my grate-grate-grate- 
uncle. Good-by. ALMA P. 
I ‘* guess’? the cave would have seemed a 
little rougher if the Putnam who crawled 
in had expected a greeting from a growling, 
angry ‘‘woolf’’! Of course this Missouri 
girl is cousin to the Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia members mentioned last week. Now 
I have three letters from three different 
States—only one is not a State at all—whose 
writers are not satisfied without going right 
back to the Mayflower and Plymouth Rock. 


D'= CORNERERS: Last week we 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 
...I enjoy the Corner very much. We 
are descendants of the Brewsters. I would 
like to know where we can find dates of Miles 
Standish, and if Josias was his son. He is 
our ancestor. He is buried in Duxbury 
Mrs. C 
Justin Winsor’s history of Duxbury—a 
rare book now, but to be found in large 
libraries—has notes of the early generations 
of the Standish family, and there is a re- 
cently published genealogy bringing down 
some branches to living descendants. Capt. 
Josiah was the fourth son of Capt. Myles, 
and he had a Josiah, as well as a Myles, a 
Samuel, an Israel, a Mary, a Lois, a Mehit- 
abel, a Martha and a Mercy. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Altbough I have lived in 
the South for nearly seven years, I am de- 
scended from the old ‘' Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 
Eider Brewster, Gov. Prince and Stephen 
Hopkins were ancestors of my father, while 
my mother is lineally descended from Miles 
Standish. Rosk StTanpisu D. 
If Rose ever comes to the Old Bay State 
and will visit the Corner Cabinet I will show 
her a bit of a brick from Elder Brewster's 
chimney and of stone from Capt. Standish’s 
well, What a lot of cousins she must have 
—since I began this Corner a young bicycle 
rider called on me, and assured me that he 
was descended from Elder Brewster in two 


lines! 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I noticed that in the Cor- 
ner of May 13 you spoke of the ‘‘ Mayflower 
Log.” If any Cornerer would like to see a 
photograph of it let him look in the Scientific 
American for May 8. Yousee lam personally 
interested .in it because I am the ninth in di- 
rect descent from Governor Bradford. Do 
you suppose that there is any way to induce 
people to stop calling it the ‘‘ Log of the May- 
flower’? For,as you said, itis not a log-book 
at all. Fait B. 

The calling it a “log” began in England; 
it was, in fact, the term employed in the 
legal decree of the London court. The 
Illustrated London News speaks of ‘ Wil- 
liam Bradford, who kept the log of the May- 
flower,’ as though the future governor of 
the colony was the sailing master of the lit- 
tle old ship. I have looked up the picture 
referred to above, but do not care for it, for 
I have seen the book itself! 

Fortunately, I was in Boston on the day 
of its transfer (May 26), but knew that the 
exercises under the “ gilded dome’’ were 
only open to the legislature and a few guests 
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specially invited by the governor—and his 
Excellency evidently had not noticed the 
name of “Mr. Christopher Martin’’ regis- 
tered by Bradford among the Mayflower 
passengers (right after ‘‘ Captin Myles Stand- 
ish, and Rose, his wife’’) and was not aware 
of my close relationship to ‘‘ Mistris Alice 
Bradford”? (let Faith B, note this) so that I 
was not specially invited! But having a 
historical errand at the State House I went 
up (with a friend) to do it and, of course, 
waited to see the procession, headed by the 
sergeant-at-arms with his white mace and 
including the handsome governor, the dis- 
tinguished ambassador, the eloquent orator 
and the specially invited guests, pass pom- 
pously by. Well, somehow or other, when 
they had passed into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it was announced that there 
was ‘‘room for fifteen more,’’ we were right 
on hand and passed in too! The ‘‘room”’ 
was standing room against the wall, but 
‘the member from Greenfield,’’ whochanced 
to sit near, was courteous enough to secure 
me a camp-chair beside his desk—if any of 
our Cornerers live in that town I wish they 
would thank him for his kindness. 

I wonder if all our Corner members 
know about this remarkable book and what 
makes it remarkable. It is not a printed 
book at all, but a small manuscript vol- 
ume, in which Governor William Bradford, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, wrote 
down his account ‘* Of Plimoth Plantation.” 
It is really the only reliable history of the 
Pilgrims’ exile from England and their set- 
tlement on the wild sheres of the new 
world. Early New England historians 
quoted largely from it. In 1728 Governor 
Bradford’s grandson (Faith’s very great- 
grandfather) gave the manuscript to Thomas 
Prince, pastor of the Old South Church, 
who placed it in his famous library, kept in 
the ‘steeple chamber”? of that meeting 
house. Governor Hutchinson used it about 
1767, in publishing his history. After that 
it disappeared—how and where no one 
knows. Perhaps the Tory governor carried 
it to England with his own books. As Mr. 
Prince’s will provided (in bequeathing his 
library to the church) that no books should 
be borrowed therefrom, it has been sup- 
posed that the British soldiers who occu- 
pied the old meeting-house on the corner of 
Milk Street as a riding school carried it off 
in 1776 to Halifax, as they carried other 
books of the library (including Bradford’s 
‘* Letter Book’’), and that thence it was 
sent to England. 

About forty years ago a Boston scholar 
discovered in an English history a quota- 
tion from Bradford’s history, recognized by 
readers of the early New England histories, 
but credited to ‘‘a manuscript history in the 
Fulham Library.’ This led to the discov- 
ery of Governor Bradford’s original manu- 
script in the Bishop of London’s palace, at 
Fulham on the Thames. He permitted an 
exact copy to be made, which was pub- 
lished in 1856 in Boston, and so has be- 
come familiar to students of our early 
history. 

All this and much more was told in a 
thrilling way by Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts in his splendid address, including the 
story of the attempt, now successfully ac- 
complished, to secure the book itself. The 
Senator himself was the principal instru- 
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ment of bringing it about, by visiting the 
Lord Bishop of London (introduced to him 
by Mr. Grenfell, I think a relative of our 
Deep Sea Mission Dr. Grenfell), and secur- 
ing his promise that he would consult the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and “speak to 
the Queen about it’?! Mr. Hoar was very 
eloquent in his description of what he called 
“the most precious manuscript on earth,’’ 
and of its record of the perils and sufferings 
of the Pilgrims in the wilderness for free. 
dom’s sake—‘‘there is nothing like it in 
human annals since the story of Bethie- 
hem’’! 

Mr. Bayard—remember and call him Bi/- 
yard—our late ambassador to Great Britain, 
who, by the decree of the ‘‘ Consistorial 
Court of London,” was charged with bring- 
ing the book to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, before delivering it spoke of the long 
legal process and of the precedent on which 
the Court justified their action. It was 
this: over a hundred years ago a library 
society in Philadelphia returned to the Eng- 
lish Government some manuscripts belorg- 
ing to the reign of James I. That long 
forgotten incident has now its reward in 
the return of this priceless treasure to our 
country. ‘'A generous or kindly deed is 
never unwise between individuals or na- 
tions.’”” The whole assembly arose as the 
ambassador. presented the package to Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, who made an eloquent reply, 
and afterwards took off the wrapper and 
showed the opened book. 

I have postponed some letters which [ 
know children expected this week, and over- 
run our Corner with this story, because I 
thought you all ought to know about it, 
and would be thus interested—in due time 
—to read for yourselves the Pilgrim his- 
tory, the long-lost manuscript of which has 
in such a remarkable way come back to the 
city whence it was taken so long*’ago. It 
will do you good to be told over and over 
again the story of those who have been 
heroic and brave for a good cause, whether 
in 1621 or 1861—and help you to be heroic 
in 1901 or in 1921! I stopped in the mids: 
of this writing and went intoa public school 
close by, which had a patriotic hour in an 
ticipation of Memorial Day. Av old soldier 
told of his experience at Fort Wagner and 
of Colonel Shaw—another hero you will 
read much about at this time—and you 
ought to have heard the children cheer as 
the veteran showed them his medal, and 
heard them sing at the close, 


Land where yo) fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 

From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


Mn: Mad) 


P. S. I had quoted in this column the 
closing sentences of Senator Hoar’s address 
at the State House upon the Bradford man- 
uscript, beginning, ‘‘ Wherever it shall go it 
will be an object of reverent curiosity,’’ so 
that you might preserve it in your Scrap- 
books and perhaps use it sometime for a 
declamation. But just now, as I am read- 
ing the proof, D. F. informs me that the 
same extract appears at the close of Mr. 
Dexter’s fine account of the ceremonies in 
last week’s Congregationalist, page 802. Be 
sure and save that passage for future refer- 
ence, indexing it Bradford’s History in your 
Scrap- book. Mr. M. 
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LESsON FOR JUNE 20 Rom. 14: 10-21 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY BEV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The epistle to the Romans may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. Paul proves that all mankind are sinners 
—Gentiles and Jews also. 

2. That sinners may be reckoned as right- 
eous in the sight of God, through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

3. That sinners reckoned as righteous may 
be made holy through the work in them of 
the Holy Spirit. 

4. The rest of the epistle, after showing that 
God, in providing the way by which Gentiles 
might be reckoned as righteous, also included 
Jews, consists of directions for the holy liv- 
ing of justified believers. 

Probably this part of the letter was prompted 
by questions which deeply agitated primitive 
Christians, some of which may have been sent 
to Paul with the request that he should an- 
swer them. We should study the section in- 
cluding ch. 14:1to0 15:13. Jews and Gentiles 
were in the same church. Jews had grown 
up in the belief that it was wrong to eat the 
meat of animals butchered by Gentiles, or 
which had been offered to idols, and that it 
was wrong to sit at the same table with Gen- 
tiles. They had been trained to believe in 
the necessity and sacredness of Jewish laws 
concerning the Sabbath. They could have 
lived by themselves and had peace of con- 
science. But how could they live in loving 
fellowship with those who made no account 
of the rules which they felt that they ought 
to obey? And how could Gentiles keep in 
loving fellowship with Jews whose habits, if 
not their words, kept reminding them that 
they were regarded as living unrighteously ? 

Some sought to avoid the difficulty by eat- 
ing no meat at all, only vegetables, and eating 
by themselves, and ‘probably they kept the 
Sabbath after the Jewish fashion and perhaps 
the Lord’s Day also. These were the weak 
ones. Others, with hearty faith in Christ, 
cared nothing about Jewish laws distinguish- 
ing between clean and unclean food, between 
the Sabbath and other festival days and days 
without holy names. They ate everything 
they wanted and thanked God foritall. They 
served Christ every day and made no distinc- 
tion, esteeming every day alike. They were 
inclined to look with pity not unmixed with 
contempt on their Jewish brethren, with whose 
scruples they had no sympathy ; these in turn 
were shocked by the freedom of Gentile dis- 
ciples, which seemed very much like the 
license of unbelievers. 

Many of the questions which then seemed 
so important have no meaning to us. But 
others have taken their places and many be- 
lievers are not less perplexed by them than 
the primitive Christians were with their ques- 
tions. Is it right for Christians to dance, to 
play cards, to go to the theater, to ride a bicy- 
cle on Sunday? Still more vital are these 
questions: May a Christian smoke, drink 
wine or beer? Some professing Christians do 
thessand other things concerning which there 
are divided opinions. Many more have de- 
cided that these things are sins against God, 
and churches have passed rules forbidding 
any of their members to commit what are re- 
garded as sivs. Others bave decided that if 
these things are not wicked in themselves, 
they are not right for any one under present 
conditions. They give strong reasons for their 
positions. To these reasons every Christian 
ought to give candid thought. It does not 
follow, because they are not in the Bible, 
that they are not conclusive, only that they 
are not authoritative. 

We find, however, that the apostle did not 
lay down rules concerning the questions of 
common habits which had been presented to 
him. He did rot attempt to quote the Scrip- 
tures to answer them, nor even the decision 
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of the council at Jerusalem, which had as- 
sumed to settle some of them. But in the 
passage we are considering he laid down these 
four principles: 

1. Don’t judge your brethren. Paul seems 
to have most in mind those who are not trou- 
bled about the questions. He says to them, 
Fellowship your weak brother, but don’t un- 
dertake to decide his doubts for him [v. 1]. 
Let him hold himself aloof from common cus- 
toms and feed on vegetables and keep the 
Jewish Sabbath. Then he turns to the weak 
brother and says to him, Don’t set up your 
standard of living for your brotber who eats 
all things and regards all days alike. He is 
not your servant but Christ’s. Before him he 
will stand or fall. Don’t think, either, in your 
heart that he is sure to fall, ‘‘ For the Lord 
hath power to make him stand.’”? You both 
profess to be servants of Christ. Let each 
believe the other honest. Neither will escape 
jast judgment. ‘ Each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” 

2. Help all your brethren. You all are 
brethren, Paul said. I know through knowl- 
edge given me by the Lord Jesus that these 
things are not wrong in themselves [v. 14]. 
But any one who thinks it is wrong to do 
them sins if hedoes them. Therefore, if you 
do them, don’t parade your freedom before 
those who think them wrong. Don’t invite 
an evil reputation among weak brethren. 
The eating is not of itself important, nor the 
drinking either; but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost are of prime im- 
portance, and if you truly seek these great 
things which are the kingdom of God you 
will find that both God and men approve of 
you [v. 18]. 

3. Understand the meaning of Christian 
service. It consists in building up the king- 
dom of Gcd. Eating meat and drinking wine 
are small matters when they become ques- 
tions of what and where and how you shall 
eat and drink. You live to do the work of 
God. Don’t overthrow it for the sake of any 
habit, however sure you are that it is right 
[v. 20]. To do that is to do evil. 

4. Deny yourself for the sake of others. It 
is better to deny yourself meat, or wine, or 
any other thing by the use of which you 
would make your brother do wrong. Stand 
squarely on your own faith in God. Don’t 
insist that your brethren shall test their faith 
by the same conditions by which you tes: 
yours, and don’t measure your faith by the 
conditions which they set up. You are fortu- 
nate if all your habits stand approved by your 
own conscience. But if you are in doubt as 
to the righteousness of any of these habits, 
you are doing wrong to practicethem. What- 
ever you do, as a Christian you must do it to 
the glory of God. So doing others have no 
right to judge you, and you have no right to 
judge others. You may safely and content- 
edly commit yourself and them to him befcre 
whose judgment seat we all must stand and 
give an account of ourselves. 

—_ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 
Topic, June 13-19. The Church’s World-Wide 

Field. John1: 40-46; Mark 5: 18-20; Luke 

24: 44-49; Acts 8: 1-8. 

The field at our doors. In ourown land. Every- 
where. 





[See prayer meeting editorial } 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Copeland & Day. Boston. 
NEw Poems. By Francis Thompson. pp. 139. $1.50. 
in TITIAN’s GARDEN By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. pp. 108, $1.25. 
PATRINS. By Louise Imogen Guiney. pp. 334. 


$1.25. 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 
wr of Py! nee By Margaret B. Wright. pp. 
55. “ 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF FREDERIC THOMAS 
oe By James E. Nesmith. pp. 456. 


. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
M. TULLI CICERONIS CATO MAIOR DE SENECTRITE, 
With notes by C. E. Bennett. pp. 129. 60 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THEORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. By Bor- 
den P. Bowne. pp. 389. $150 

AN EPISTLE TO PosTERITY, By M. E. W. Sher- 
wood. pp 380. $2.50. 

THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BoAT. By Jobn K, 
Bangs. pp. 204 $125. 

SWEET REVENGE. Hy F. A. Mitchell. pp. 248. $1.00. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

THE ROMANCE OF A JESUIT MISSION By M. Bour- 

chier Sanford. pp 292, $1.25. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
CASTLE MEADOW. By Emma Marshall. pp. 286. 


$1.25 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By R. F. Horton, D.D. pp. 
208, $1.25 
Eaton & Mains New York. 
THE SACRED FrAstT. By George Lester. pp. 68. 
35 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE STORY OF JONAH, By Luther t. Townsend, D.D. 
pp. 119. 50 cents. 
Edward Arnold. New York. 
THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTR’S “ DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.” By L.O. Kuhns. pp 208. $1.50. 
J. 8, Ogilvie Pub Co. New York. 
THE LOWLY NAZARENE. By J. Leroy Nixon. pp. 
308. $1.00. 
Vir Pub. Co, Philadelphia. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OvuGat TO Know. By Sylva- 
nus Stall, D.D. pp. 190. $100. 
A, C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 
NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL, By H. 1. Shel- 
don, pp 214. $125 
PAPER COVERS 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
VERTIC AL ROUND HAND WRITING BOOKS, Nos. 1 to 
7. By H. W.Shaylor. 90 cents per dozen. 


MAGAZINES 
May. PoLpir.—OurR DAY.—SOUTH AFRICAN PIO- 
NEER. 


June, CATHOLIC WorRLD.—N&EW WoRLD.— PALL 
MALL.— POCKET.— LirPINCOTT’s .— HOMILETIC.— 
BOOKMAN.—SAILOR’S.—NEW ENGLAND.—INTER 
NATIONAL —THE BOOK KUYER.—TEMPLE — Mc- 
CLURE’S—COLONIAL TRAOCTS,—CHAUTAUQUAN.— 
PREAOCHER’S.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.—( ENTURY. 
—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—BOOK NEWS. 











A good rule—«+ Buy the Best.” 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


RANULA *" PERFECT HEALTH FOOD” 
Specially suitable for inva- 
P aaaian aE Genie lids and children. Sample 

DACEAGSS Con Book of Recipes FREE. 


— GRANOLA CO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 





Be IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


the GAIL BORDEN 
) EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YORK ConDENSED MiiK CO. New Yorm, 












SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
A COLLEGE Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY FOR 
CHINA 
A few years ago the leading missionaries of 

all denominations in China, headed by Dr. 
Ii. C. Blodgett of the American Board Mis- 
sion in Peking, appealed to the international 
committee of the Y.M.C.A. to undertake 
work for the student and literary classes of 
China. They spoke of the 500,000 students 
studying for the first degree, the 150,000 study- 
ing for the second, the 10,000 studying for 
the third—these corresponding to our degrees 
of Bachelor, Master and Doctor. This unpar- 
alleled opportunity was ¢qualed, to be sure, by 
the difficulty of the work, but in 1895 the inter- 
national committee answered the call by send- 
ing out D. Willard Lyon. Such progress had 
he made that last fall John R. Mott was able 
to organize the College Y. M. C. A. of China, 
which embraces twenty-seven associations in 
both government and Christian institutions. 
The national committee is composed of saven 
missionaries, such as Dr. D. Z Sheffield and 
B.C. Atterbury, M.D., and seven scholarly 
Chinamen. The conferences held by Mr. Mott 
at Chefoo, Peking, Shanghai and Foochow 
were attended by 2,400 Chinese delegates and 
411 missionaries, the largest and most repre- 
sentative assemblies ever seen in China. 

Upon returning to Naw York Mr. Mott’s 
first care was to secure a coadjutor for Mr. 
Lyon, in order that the movement so auspi- 
cicusly inaugurated might not lack the lead- 
ership essential to its continued success. Hs 
selected one fitted by long training for such a 
post—Robert E L3awis of Boston. After grad- 
uation at the University of Vermont, he be- 
came secratary at St. Johns »ury, where 
within two years the membership grew from 
313 to 500. While serving as aide-de-camp to 
Gen. J. J. Estey, he inaugurated the Military 
Christian Association for militiamen. In 1894 
he became college secretary for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, but resigned in 1895 in 
order to devote his entire time to the work 
which he had started among the professional 
students of Boston, the second largest student 
center in the United S:ates. Within eight 
months there were six associations organized 
with 287 members, of whom seventy were in 
student Bible classes. 

In July, 1896, he accepted the position of 
traveling secretary of the student volunteer 
movement. During the past six months he 
has visited 124 colleges, addressed 12,000 stu- 
dents, and held 325 interviews with students 
about their life work. Although great cau- 
tion has been exercised, and none are allowed 
to sign in public, over 800 volunteers for for- 
eign missions have enrolled, and $50,000 will 
be given by students to the mission work of 
their boards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis will sail next Septem- 
ber for Tientsin, where he will have head- 
quarters in the college Y. M. C. A. building, 
recently erected by an American lady. 


A PROGRESSIVE A. M. A. SCHOOL IN NEW 
ORLEANS 

Straight University has been enlarging the 
scope of its services to the colored people. 
Under its auspices a series of popular meet- 
ings were held in its chapel, May 3, 10 and 17, 
to discuss the Unusual Death Rate, the In- 
dustrial Condition, and Methods of Improve- 
meant and Progress, and Public Education, 

The large and intelligent audiences of both 
white and colored were a gratifying indica- 
tion of the growing appreciation of the sub- 
jects under consideration. The presance at 
the opening meeting and address of the mayor 
of the city, Hon. Walter C. Flower, who rep- 
resents the best culture and the best tradi- 
tions of the South, was something new. The 
ofticers of the charity organization of the city, 
which is doing a n»>ble work and is institut- 
ing a free kindergarten system, were present 
to encourage the movement. 

A special featurs of the meeting on ed:ca- 
tion was the adress of Mr. Andrew H. Wil- 
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son, a member of the city school board. He» 
said the school board had great interest in the 
schools for the colored people, and would 
always be found willing to assist them. 

The underlying idea of the, movement is 
university extension. The method adopted 
is to throw each subjact open for general dis- 
cussion after its presentation by some com- 
petent person or expert. The plan worked 
well in realizing the double aim of imparting 
useful knowledge and in arousing general in- 
terest. There is also the further purpose of 
bringing into united and organized effort for 
the general good the graduates and other 
intelligent young people from our various 
schools who, as individuals, are liable to be 
lost in the multitude. 

The meetings were quite fully reported by 
the city dailies with favorable editorials. 
The ultimate aim is to extend the movement 
throughout the State. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


Mrs. Bishop’s Testimo ry for Missions. If any 
additional confirmatioa of the value of mis- 
sions were needed, it could ba supplied from 
the testimony of Mrs, Isaballa Bird Bishop, 
the renowned traveler and author. During 
her three years in the far East she has made 
special personal observations of mission sta- 
tions and work in Ciina and Japan ana 
Korea, and since her return to England she 
has borne public wituess more than ence to 
the filelity of the missionaries whom she 
has met, and to the merit of their services. 
She gives especial praise to several mis- 
sionary hos jitals, notably those of the Scotch 
mission in Manchuria, the English Presby- 
terians at Swatow and the Church Missionary 
S:ciety at Hangchow. She also commends 
warmly the educational and religious aspects 
of mission work as she has examined it in 
the Ovient. She has brought back with her 
no fswer than twelve hundred photographs. 
The testimony of an observer so well eq aipped 
in respe;:t to knowledge both of the world 
and of mankind is worth the sober heed of 
those who decry missionaries. 


Uganda. Bishop Tucker, addressing large 
audiences in England recently, stated that an 
enormous change has taken place in the once 
terrible conditions under which the natives in 
east equatorial Africa lived when white men 
first penetrated into the country. Whereas 
there was only one church in Uganda in 1890, 
there are now 361, and the congregations 
nuauber 25,000. There are also 60,000 adher- 
ents under instruction, and education is rap- 
idly spreading. In addition to eleven native 
clergymen there is a staff of native lay workers 
wholly supported by nativecontributions. The 
Scriptures have now been translated wholly 
into Ugandese. Eager to learn, the natives 
are equally zealous to carry the gospel news 
abroad. It is hoped ere long to penetrate the 
dark forests where Stanley found the pigmies, 
more than one of this race being under in- 
struction with a view to return as teachers to 
their own people. Commenting on these tri- 
umphs, Mr. Stanley says that twenty years 
have passed since he stood on a little island 
in the midst of Victoria Nyanza and won- 
dered how long it would be before the coun- 
try was permeated by the ethics of a higher 
humanity, and today one-half his vision was 
realized. With the completion of the railway 
from M mbasa to Victoria N yanza he believed 
that another twenty years would see the peo- 
ples of the south shaking hands with those of 
the north, instead of shaking their spears 
with murderous intent. 


FRESH FACTS 


During the past year the total income of 
the London Missionary Socisty, including 
contributions to the centenary fund (£10,039), 
Indian famine (£5,606) and Bechuana relief 
fund (£603), was £153,061. The year closes 
with an adverse balance of £7,851. 
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The Baptist Missionary Magazine for May 
States that in the Congo region in Africa the 
men are beginning to help the women in field 
work, which bitherto they have held to be 
degrading. This may seem a trifls to sone, 
but to the well-informed it is a very signifi- 
cant proof of the healthful sccial change 
which the entrance of Christianity is bring- 
ing to pass. 

At the second annual General Assembly of 
Evangelical Workers in Mexico Rev. J. D. 
Batler, D. D., read a strong paper on Com- 
ity, enforcing the duty ard the privilege of 
proper mutual consideration and co-operation 
for the sake of both economy and efficiency. 
An earnest appeal for the districting of terri- 
tory among the different societies was made, 
and the conference indorsed the paper by vote. 
The policy advocated ought to have been the 
rule in both home ard foreign missions as a 
matter of course from the outset. 





Y, P, 8. 0. BE. 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 20-26. Our Brothers’ Keepers. 
Gen. 4: 3-16. 

Daniel Webster once said that the mos: im- 
pressive thought that ever entered his mind 
was that of his parsonal accountability to 
God. Solemn as this thought is, that of our 
responsibility for our brethren is only a little 
less momentous. Jesus laid almost as much 
emphasis upon the business of religious peo- 
ple to look out for others, especially for the 
erring and fallen, as he did up n achieving 
the salvation of one’s own soul. The trouble 
with the Pharisees was that they thought of 
religion as a means of getting for themselves 
the favor of God and “ dgspised others.” Ja- 
sus, with his great doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man, swept away class and racial dis- 
tinctions. Selfishness in religion was to him 
the worst form of selfishness. We need to 
read over and over again the parable of the 
prodigal son, and not to miss the main point 
of the story, which was to rebuke a ¢elf-satis- 
fied virtue that felt contaminated by contact 
with publicans and sinners. 

We are not our brothers’ keepers in the 
sense that we are to regulate all their acts 
and settle for them all dstails cf opinion. 
We are not to be tactless and officious in the 
way in which we express our sense of ac- 
countability for them. But we are responsi- 
ble first of all for their good name, to defend 
it where we honestly can from abuse and 
misrepresentation, to put a kindlier construc- 
tion upon their behavior than the world is 
apt todo. We are keepers a!so of our broth- 
er’s faith in himself. Unless we can some- 
how keep that alive in him he is sure to stum- 
ble and fall. More than one man has been 
kept from perdition by the thought that his 
mother in a distant country town or across 
the sea still believed in her wandering boy. 
Most of all we must preserve our brother’s 
faith in God We must try so to interpret 
even the sorrows and woes of his life that 
behind them he can still discover the face of 
a@ loving Father in heaven. What a respon- 
sibility and what a privilege, too, it is to help 
add to the sum total of a man’s faith in God. 
To minister to his body, and to deny one’s 
self some personal gratification for his sake, 
may often be the way in which he learns that 
there is one above who cares for him. 

The question which guilty Cain heard, and 
at which he trembled, rings down through 
the centuries and may some day sound in our 
ears when at the last God shall ask us, 
‘* Where is thy brother—the man whom I put 
near you in order that you might save him? 
Where is that neighbor, that companion of 
your student days, that man with sorrowful 
eyes who accosted you on the street and 
whom you impatiently put one side?’’ What 
shall we say when God requires of us the 
brother for whom, as well as for us, Jesus 
died ? 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DRS. BEHRENDS AND BRIGGS ON THE BIBLE 


The first of the two beoks before us, The 
Old Testament Under Fire, by Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrendg, D. D., might be dismissed briefly 
if it did not point so important a lesson. 
The Old Testament is under fire from 
friends as well as foes, and it proves its 
vitality by surviving defenses not less than 
attacks. Dr. Behrends has ceased to care, 
he tells us, for the fifty or sixty men who 
assume to have the monopoly of scholar- 
ship. But doubtless he cares for the thou- 
sands of his countrymen who have a jealous 
eye to the houor of the American ministry. 
One cannot but respect the eminent au- 
thor’s straightforward attitude, and one is 
drawn to him still more by the frank reve- 
lation of his desperate inward conflict on 
this subject. If Dr. Behrends could know 
how many such struggles—not as intense, 
perhaps, but as real—are being experienced 
by his Christian brethren of opposite crit- 
ical convictions he would cross hands in- 
stead of swords with them. 

One of the fundamental errors of his 
book is its conception of the critics assailed 
as holding a sort of religion, which is put to 
shame if inconsistencies are found among its 
followers or ‘‘ concessions’? extorted from 
them. In truth, criticism is a science, 
which deals in probabilitier, and proceeds 
by continual revision and readjustment. 
The true critic does not always stop to say, 
but he always means: ‘‘ My assertion today 
is my best explanation of the data accessi- 
ble; tomorrow may reverse it.’? The prob- 
lems of Biblical criticism demand patient, 
reverent investigation for years, perhaps 
decades, until the results of a multitude of 
honest workers can be tested and cc-ordi- 
nated, It was partly the fear of what would 
happen meanwhile that drove Dr. Behrends 
into print. But, according to his own 
statement: 


Destructive criticism discredits its own re- 
sults by its unhistorical and unscientific as- 
sumptions; and as the foundations are laid in 
the quicksand, the elaborate superstructure 
is doomed to collapsé without the cost and 
the fatigue of bombardment [p. 24]. 


Why, then, this bombardment from him? 
Moreover, these critics are being watched 
by other scholars, like Professor Beecher 
on this side of the Atlantic and Professor 
Robertson on the other. 

Let us turn to a few of the many “‘ utter- 
ances which defy both fact and logic” [p. 
141]. As to logic, the following sample may 
serve: 


When it is remembered how jealously the 
Jews, 200 years before Christ, guarded their 
sacred writings, and what superstitious rever- 
ence they paid them, what recondite meanings 
Philo found in names and numbers, we must 
be permitted to believe, and we canrot resist 
the positive conviction, that those early stu- 
dents were better equipped to pass judgment 
upon questions of authorship and date than 
are we [p. 87]. 


A typical instance of utterances which defy 
fact is the writer’s use of the E!-Amarna 
and the Hammurabi tablets. The former 
he dates during Joshua’s conquest. 


These tablets mention the Hebrews as in- 
vaders, and they speak definitely of Jerusalem 
and of its king, Ebed-Tob, a royal priest, 
whose name Major Conder translates as Adoni- 
zedek, the equivalent of Melchizedec, “ king 
of justice.” ... Thus from the sands of the 
Nile and from the mounds of Assyria [this 
last refers to Hammurabi] rise the long. buried 
bricks, which prove the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, confidently relegated by the critics 
to the realm of legend, to be simple, straight- 
forward history. Down goes the whole «2 
endary fabric at a touch, and it is critically 
certain that Abraham is no myth [p. 156 f.]. 
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On the question whether Abraham was a 
myth we support the negative, but our au- 
thor in accepting the myth that has grown 
up around El-Amarna is leaning on a broken 
reed. 

Parallel to this error is his assurance that 
the critics have been thoroughly overthrown 
on New Testament ground. There is no 
Hommel to popularize the present contests 
in that field. We will say nothing about 
Harnack, who is depicted as tolling the 
knell of Wellhausen and his legions, al- 
though we regard Dr. Behrends’s confidence 
as excessive. But we cannot help regret- 
ting occasional, we might truly say fre- 
quent, lapses in these diecourses from that 
calmness and caution of utterance so essen- 
tial in the discussion of such atheme. We 
are obliged to add that the list of books 
commended to students of the subject in- 
cludes some which cannot be ranked as im- 
portant and omits some whose value should 
have been recognized by their mention. 
[Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1 00.] 

Dr. Briggs’s volume, The Higher Criticiem 
of the H+xateuch, is a new edition of his 
well known work, reviewed in these col- 
umns 30 March, 1893. His manner also 
lacks urbanity, and he sometimes discredits 
his cause by what can only be called un- 
fairness of judgment. For instarce, 

Prof. W. Henry Green gives himself away 
when he says: ‘‘ The author frankly confesses 
for himself that, while he felt at every point 
the weakness and unsatisfactory character of 
the arguments of the divisive critics, he was 
long deterred by the complexity of the task 
from undertaking to prepare such a treatise 
as the nature of the case required. He might 
have continued still to shrink from it but for 
the proposal, in 1888, by his friend, Dr. W. R. 
flarper, cf an amicable discussion of the sub- 
ject in the columns of the Hebraica. The 
kindly proposal was accepted, though with 
some hesitation, lest the cause whose defense 
was thus undertaken might suffer from un- 
skillful advocacy.” [Onity of the Book of 
Genesis, 1895, Preface, p. viii.] It is evident 
that Dr. Green, although he had been a teacher 
of the Old Testament for nearly fifty years, 
had not taken part in the critical study of the 
Hexateuch himself, and had paid little atten- 
tion to the labors of the critics until 1888 
Then he entered the lists as an advocate to 
oppose the results of modern criticism [p. 98]. 

The quotation would make it evident, on 
the contrary, that before 1888 Dr. Green 
had paid much attention to the labors of 
the radical critics, and had felt the weak- 
ness of their arguments at every point. It 
is strange, but true, that the very book be- 
fore us contains extended replies to Dr. 
Green’s Moses and the Prophets, 1883, not 
to mention the more elaborate Hebrew 
Feasts, 1885. 

The author’s unfairness is further illus- 
trated by the claim that this new edition 
represents a thoroughgoing revision of the 
book. There was great need of such a re- 
vision, to supply at least two deficiencies. 
First, Dr. Green’s painstaking articles in 
Hebraica have been treated as Professor 
Mead prophesied that they would be. No 
detailed answer has been so much as at- 
tempted. Secondly, Professor Robertson’s 
Early Religion of Israel ought itself to have 
occasioned such a revision, whereas it has 
a name in the book and nothing more. 
Moat of the body of this edition corresponds 
in the paging, and line for Jine, with the old 
edition. Here and there some information 
about new books or another allusion to Dr. 
Green is thrownin. A few new words are 
treated on pp. 69-74, and the last four ap- 
pendixes are new. In treating the decades 
and pentades of laws full credit, instead of 
no credit, should have been given to Pro- 
fessor Paton’s researches, On the main 
question, as our readers know, we differ 
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from both Briggs and Green. We regard 
Robertson’s book as suggesting a funda- 
mental ground of conciliation, which should 
either be built upon or undermined. When 
America produces her representative book 
on Old Testament criticism it must com- 
bine the diligence of Becon with the versa- 
tility of Schmidt, the brilliancy of Brown 
with the accuracy of Paton, the insight and 
vigor of Moore with the dignity and cour- 
tesy of Lyon, the learning and caution of 
Toy with the reverence and wisdom of 
Beecher. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 





We do not know how generally the Pres- 
byterian Book of Common Prayer [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] is in use in the 
Presbyterian branch of the church, and we 
suppose that its use is exceptional rather 
than common. Nevertheless, there has 
been such a book for many years, and it isa 
good one. A new edition of it hae been 
edited, with a supplementary treatise by 
Prof. C. W. Shields of Princeton, and it is a 
work of much interest in its way as well as 
admirably adapted to be used profitably in 
divine worship. The type of a considerable 
portion of this edition is too small, but the 
body of the work is, for the most part, 
printed with sufficient clearness.—— Barbed 
Arrows [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00] is by the 
late Mr. Spurgeon, and is a companion vol- 
ume to Feathers for Arrows, of which he 
was also the author in the sense that each 
volume is a compilation of short extracts 
from his discourses. Some of these selec- 
tions are anecdotes, some are terse and 
pithy utterarces of sentiment or truth, all 
are practical and helpful.——Jndirect Testi- 
mony of History to the Genuineness of the 
Gospels [David G. Francis. $1.00], by Fred- 
erick Huidekoper, has reached its tenth edi- 
tion. This is proof that it has met an ac- 
tual practical want. It is intended alike 
for students and for ordinary readers, al- 
though the former class will doubtless de- 
rive most from it in the way of instruction. 
It is helpful to a correct and complete un- 
derstanding of the New Testament. 

Christianity and Property [American Bap- 
tist Pub. Society. 50 cents] is by A. E. 
Waffles, Its purpose is to declare the 
teaching of Christ and the Holy Spirit on the 
subject of property. We notice in it noth- 
ing which has not been suggested by others, 
but it is a plain and earnest treatise, setting 
forth the author's ideas of duty effectively 
and likely to have considerable influence of 
an enlightening and stimulating character. 
—Look Up and Hope, by Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, Branded, also by Mrs. Booth, and 
Faith in the Power of God, by Rev. Andrew 
Murray [A. D. F. Randolph Co, Each 25 
cents], are three little books intended to pro- 
mote deeper and more widely reaching, 
sympathetic and helpful personal piety. 
They are prettily printed and deserve at- 
tention. 

In When, Where, Why [Editor Pub. Co. 
$1.00] Mr. Allan Nicholson has retold 
the story of the earthly life of Jesus, using 
Scripture language largely and weaving the 
Scripture ,narrative together by means of 
simple and appropriate sentences of his 
own. The task has been done before, and 
well done, by others, but this, also, is a suc- 
cessful effort in its way.——The South Afri- 
can Pioneer [Marshall Bros. ], issued monthly 
in behalf of the South Africa General Mie- 
sion, is undenominational and full of fresh 
and useful religious information. Rev. Ar- 
drew Murray contributes to it largely. The 
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STORIES 


Paul, a Herald of the Cross [Henry Alte- 
mus, $1,50], by Florence M. Kingsley, is a 
narrative dealing with the personal history 
of the apostle in the form of a novel. It 
succeeds well in throwing into bold relief 
the individuality of its great subject, and 
the background of minor characters and 
changing circumstances is well drawn and 
is exceedingly interesting. This will prove 
an excellent book for Sunday school and 
home libraries. 

In Soldiers of Fortune [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
has touched the highest level he has yet at- 
tained. The book has been running as a 
serial and many of our readers may be 
familiar with it. It is a bright, spirited 
study of one or two types of modern men 
and women, aud the actors figured promi- 
nently ina South American revolution which 
gives opportunity for abundant incident. 
The romance which is the thread of the 
narrative is managed adroitly and the book 
not only is eminently interesting but is a 
capital piece of work. 

The Choir Invisible [Macmillan Co. $1.50], 
by J. L. Allen, embodies some of the mate- 
rial of his earlier story, John Gray, and isa 
Kentucky tale of the last century. It isa 
graceful, picturesque and very entertaining 
study of individual character and of frontier 
civilization. The author has exceptional 
power in making personality vivid and im- 
pressive, and the real heroine of the book 
is one of the most symmetrical, attractive 
characters with which we have met in liter- 
ature in a long time. The book is more 
than ordinarily pleasing. 

In The Day of His Youth (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. $1.00], by Alice Brown, a 
novel, is written in the form of a biography 
and to some extent an autobiography. It 
is a picturesque aud powerful character 
study, representing the experiences of an 
unconventional and unstained character 
brought to approximate maturity apart 
from mankind in the midst of beautiful 
natural surroundings, and then introduced 
to ordinary humanity and society and sub- 
jected to the experience of love. The story 
is that of an unusual and very winsome na- 
ture and, although unlikely to be true of 
most men, is quite natural in the case men- 
tioned. The author’s literary grace and 
skill add much to the inherent attractive- 
ness of her material. The book is one 
which is likely to be discussed more or less. 

Tatterly [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
by T. Gallon, describes the deception prac- 
ticed by a miser in permitting belief in his 
death to prevail, and the beneficial effect 
upon his character of witnessing the be- 
havior of his heirs and others. It is a 
light and somewhat improbable but sweet- 
spirited story. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Mr. A. J. George has edited Carlyle’s Es- 
say on Burns [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents] 
and supplied it with an introduction and 
notes, and it is issued in a neat little vol- 
ume,——The same Essay on Burns [25 
cents], with an introduction and notes by 
G, R. Noyes, is one of four numbers of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside Litera- 
ture series. The others are Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim's Progress [40 cents], edited by W. D. 


Moody, Grimm’s Household Tales [40 cents] ° 


and Shakespeare's Macbeth [25 cents], based 
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upon Richard Grant White’s Riverside edi- 
tion and supplied with additional notes by 
Helen G. Cone.——Mary C. Smith is the 
author of Life in Asia [Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 60 cents], which is the sixth book of 
the work called The World and Its People, 
edited by Dr. Larkin Dunton. It is a sort 
of reader and geography for children, is 
illustrated freely and well and will answer 
its purpose successfully.——Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. have brought out La Pierre de Touche 
[70 cents], a comedy by Emile Augier and 
Jules Sandeau, edited by Prof. G. McL. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Dota Perfecta [$1.00], 
by Benito Pérez Galdéa, edited by Prof. A. 
R. Marsh. They, too, will find favor with 
French and Spanish educators. 

Students in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology have been chiefly in the 
minds of Professors F. H. Bailey and F. S. 
Woods, Ph. D., in the preparation of Plane 
and Solid Analytic Geometry [Ginn & Co. 
$2,15], they being instructors in that insti- 
tution, This fact and a glance at the work 
itself make plain its adaptation to serve 
students anywhere else. It is a first-class 
treatise on its subject.——Light and Shade 
[Ginn & Co. $1.10], by A. K Cross, is in- 
tended for teachers and students of draw- 
ing, has chapters on charcoal, pencil and 
brush drawing, and contains much valuable 
material in small compass.——The Third 
and Fourth Readers [Ginn & Co. Each 40 
cents] in the Educational Music course, 
compiled by L. W. Mason and others, are 
small but scholarly manuals such as find 
ready place in connection with the public 
schools. 

A Short History of Education [C. W. Bar- 
deen. 50 cents], by Dr. W. H. Payne, is a 
reprint of the article by Oscar Browning in 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica on education. Dr, Payne has sup- 
plied an introduction, notes and references. 
——Chesterfield’s Letters [Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. 24 cents] belongs to the English 
Classic series, and has been well edited by 
Dr. H. H. Belfield. 

The Story of Oliver Twist [D. Appleton & 
Co. 60 cents] is a condensation of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s famous novel, for home and school 
reading, by Ella B. Kirk. The condensa- 
tion appears to have been accomplished 
without interfering with the interest and 
solid value of the story. Asia [American 
Book Co. 60 cents] is by F. G. Carpenter. 
It is a reader intended to teach geography 
at the same time. Apparently considerable 
attention is devoted not merely to geogra 
phy proper, but to ethnology, sociology, 
etc., all being adapted to juvenile compre- 
hension. It is prettily illustra:ed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Apparently Mr. John A. Logan, Jr., went 
to Rus:ia in a semi-official position to attend 
the czar’s coronation. He has described 
his experiences in that country in a volume 
entitled In Joyful Russia [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.50]. Going, as he went, practically 
as the guest of the Russian nation, and be- 
ing féted and entertained day after day and 
night after night, it was to be expected that 
the impression upon his mind would be 
rose-colored. And it certainly was. The 
graver, sadder side of Russian life is wholly 
unknown in this book, except in an occa- 
sional admission that possibly something 
of the kind may exist, although he believes 
it has been greatly exaggerated. That he 
has written a charming book, which is true 
of Russia as he saw it, which is delightful 
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as a picture of the coronation and its at- 
tendant scenes, and which is unusually 
readable from cover to cover, is true. But 
such a book must be taken simply for what 
it is as a picture of official Russian life, and 
that in gala costume and under circum. 
stances of exceptional and dazzling festiv- 
ity. The chapters on the Russian Church 
and Slavic Literature and Art are not with. 
out value, but they have less significance 
than the more descriptive portions of the 
book. It is handsomely illustrated. 

Seventeenth Century Studies [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], by Edward Gosse, a contri- 
bution to the history of English poetry, is 
that distinguished author’s volume issued 
first in 1883, revised and with a few emenda- 
tions, and also with an index. This is the 
third edition, and the author’s comments 
on Lodge, Herrick, Cowley, Etheridge and 
Otway and the others are widely known 
and need no special comment here. We 
need only say that the book, in its way, isa 
standard. 

The French Revolution and English Lit- 
erature [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] 
contains the lectures delivered by Prof. 
Edward Dowden of the University of Dub- 
lin at Princeton University in connection 
with the late seequicentennial celebration. 
They have been somewhat rewritten for 
publication. They point out the influence 
of the French Revolution upon English au- 
thors of that period, in the way of fore- 
shadowing, to some extent, as well as in 
that of direct impression and subsequent 
influence. Professor Dowden is a close stu- 
dent and goes considerably into the analysis 
of motives and feelings. He writes with 
a positive individuality, differs decidedly 
sometimes from other students and critics, 
and always gives his readers abundant 
cause to think, and generally reflection 
seems to justify his positions. The literary 
style of his work is exceptionally forcible 
and polished. 

Another series of lectures are Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky’s Pictures of Russian His- 
tory and Russian Literature [Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. $200], They have been delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in this city last 
year, and in several other places. They are 
of special interest, because they give an in- 
side view of the subject, affording a study 
of Russian literature by a Russian who at 
the same time is sufficiently cosmopolitan 
to be in touch with writers and readers of 
other countries than his own. The lectures 
necessarily are sketchy, but they deal enter- 
tainingly and informingly with their suc- 
cessive subjects and they embody a histor- 
ical résumé of Russian history, particularly 
in connection with its literature, and con- 
tain many brief portraits in words of Rus- 
sian authors and estimates of the value of 
their work. Although one cannot always in- 
dorse Prince Wolkonsky’s estimates, which 
are naturally favorable to a very high de- 
gree, they are of more than ordinary inter- 
est. One may not agree with everything 
which be says about Tourgenieff or Tolstoi- 
for example, yet his judgments are not to 
be disregarded. A portrait of the author 
serves as a frontispiece to the book. 

Mr. F. M. Chapman’s Bird Life [D. Ap. 
pleton & Co. $1.25] is a guide to the study 
of our common birds. The author is assist- 
ant curator in the department of mammal- 
ogy and ornithology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, and therefore 
speaks from the point of view of an expert. 
His book is somewhat technical yet sufii- 
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ciently popular for ordinary use. It de-. 
scribes the different kinds of birds tersely 
but sufficiently, is illustrated freely and 
will serve as a convenient handy-book of 
reference in families which are fortunate 
enough to have country homes, especially 
in those in which there are young people. 
——Dr. Leroy M. Yale’s volume, Nursery 
Problems [Contemporary Pub, Co, $1.00], 
is out in a new and enlarged edition. We 
remember commending it on its first ap- 
pearance as an eminently practical, com- 
prehensive and valuable treatise, and this 
new edition deserves equally to be wel- 
comed, 

Pioneers of Evolution [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50] is by Edward Clodd. It undertakes 
to tell the story of the origin of the evolu- 
tionary theory in Ionia, by Thales at about 
600 B. C,, and of its partial development by 
others down to the time of Lucretius, half 
a century before Christ. Then, the author 
claims, there was an arrest of inquiry, and 
its resumption has been in progress since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Special attention is paid to the researches 
of Darwin, Wallace, Spencer and Huxley. 
The author is an advanced believer, and 
some of his claims are not justified by any 
facts thus far discovered, as the very lead- 
ers whom he eulogizes have more than once 
admitted. The spirit of the book towards 
religion is not always fair or even courteous. 


NOTES 


—— Last year 3,300 new books by American 
authors were printed. 

—— The Great West magazine bas removed 
from Denver to Chicago. 

—— The Metaphysical Magazine will change 
its title to Intelligence this month and will be 
enlarged. 

—— The late William Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press is to be discontinued. The founder 
alone gave it its unique power. 


— Julian Hawthorne has returned to New 
York from India where he went to study and 
describe the famine for the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
ozine, His articles will be interesting but 
painful. 

—— Two prizes—$1,000 and $500—are offered 
by the David C. Cook Publishing Co. of Chi- 
cago for the two best manuscript religious 
stories submitted before Sept.1. They must 
contain from 60,000 to 65,000 words. 


—— It takes more people than many sup- 
pose to run a great newspaper. One New 
York journal has between five hundred and 
six hundred on its pay roll. Probably all its 
chief competitors also have as many. 


— The late Professor Jowett urged Sir 
Hallam Tennyson, who is writing the life of 
his father, the poet, not to satisfy ‘‘ the desire 
of people for gossip about him,’ adding, “‘ He 
led a dignified private life and ought not to 
be made a show of to the public.” Here isa 
useful hint for all biographers. 


—— The Papyrus Club of this city of which 
the late editor and poet, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
was a beloved member, has given $1,000 to the 
Boston Public Library in memory of him, to- 
gether with a handsome memorial buok-plate, 
a copy of which is to ba inserted in every vol- 
ume purchased by the proceeds of the fund. 


—— They are accusing Mr. Kipling of in- 
accuracy in his latest story, Captains Coura- 
geous, but thus far investigation has justified 
him. Careful preparation for work is one of 
his strong points. By the way, the report 
that he went to the seat of the Greek war 
with Turkey as correspondent of the London 
Times was not correct. 


For Books of the Week see page 831. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims Have a Happy 
Reunion 

Pleasant memories of The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage were revived last week on Tues- 
day, when thirty-five of the forty-six New 
World Pilgrims to Old World Shrines gath- 
ered at Young’s Hotelin Boston. With their 
friends they made a company fully as large as 
that which a year ago sailed from New York 
for Plymouth. Some of those present made 
a long journey to renew old acquaintauce. 
Letters from the absent ones were read by the 
secretary, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, and some 
after-dinner speeches were made by Dr. W. E. 
Park of Gloversville, N. Y., Mr. F. E. Murrell 
of London and others. By the use of a 
stereopticon and the excellent slides prepared 
by Mr. N. J. Littlefield of Pawtucket, R. I., 
the Pilgrims traversed their journey over 
again, revived delightful experiences and re- 
freshed their recollections of scenes and faces 
which will always be a delight. 


Memorial to Phillips Brooks 

Phillips Brooks was one of the most popu- 
lar university preachers at Harvard which 
the university has ever had, and it has long 
been the intention of the friends and alumni 
both of the college and of Dr. Brooks to es- 
tablish a fitting memorial to him on the uni- 
versity grounds. The original ideas have bad 
to be somewhat modified, owing to a failure 
to obtain all the money originally counted 
on. Two hundred thousand dollars were at 
one time contemplated, but $50,000 is the 
amount raised, so far without any actual can- 
vass. The plans at present call for the ex- 
penditure of about $40,000 on the building, 
leaving the rest for contingencies. Accommo- 
dations will be provided for the religious and 
charitable societies of the university and a 
large ball for both religious and secular pur- 
poses, also a small parlor and a dining-room. 


A Pastor’s Decade and a Half 

Winter Hill Church, one of the youngest 
but most important churches in Somerville, 
owes a great deal of its success and growth to 
its present pastor, Rev. C. L, Noyes, who was 
called there the year after his ordination in 
1881 and during the year which preceded the 
organization of the church. His is the long- 
est pastorate of any of the local Congrega- 
tional ministers. His fifteenth anniversary as 
pastor was pleasantly celebrated last week 
Friday evening. A purse of $100 in gold, also 
a valuable painting, were presented to him. 
The numerous guests were welcomed to a re- 
ception, and later a musical program was ren- 
dered. Then a review of the first pastorate 
of the church was read by Mr. E, A. Stone. 
Three memorial windows, as gifts from Mr. 
Charles Payson, Mrs. George Fox and the La- 
dies’ Society, are soon to be placed in the 
church. Altogether the occasion was an ap- 
preciative testimonial of the esteem in which 
Mr. Noyes is held by the church and the com- 
munity. His connection with the Associated 
Charities of the city, cf which he has been 
president since the beginning, has widened 
his influence and the scope of his labors and 
brought him in close contact with those most 
needing help. 


A New Form of University Extension 

Whosoever can spare a Wednesday or a 
Saturday afternoon from his work, and a few 
small car-fares from his purse, may hav? a 
half-holiday of the rarest kind. One may 
stretch one’s legs and breathe the salt airin 
a seashore tramp, and at the same time be ad- 
mitted to many of nature’s secrets. All one 
has to do is to join a free excursion from the 
Natural History Museum, and t» listen to the 
easy, friendly conversation of the learned 
‘*Tech”’ instructor in biology, Mr. Amadeus 
Grabau. 

The public is invited to all the work of the 
class, which was formed about May 1. It 
assembles at the museum on Berkeley Street, 
near Boylston, at 9 30 Saturday mornings, and 





until 10 30 is occupied in the laboratory over 
specimens gathered the week before. In the 
afternoons teacher and pupils visit some in- 
teresting placs on the shore. Persons who 
may not be able to attend the morning lec- 
tures are welcomed to the outdoor trips. 
One need not be versed in science to enjoy 
them, or to understand what is said about the 
geological, geographical and biological treas- 
ure of the places visited. Every Saturday 
excursion is repeated the following Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The class party went recently to Marble- 
head Neck, where they looked with new eyes 
on the great cliffs, the bowlders, the pebbles 
and the terrace: like ridges of the sandy beach, 
while Mr. Grabau described the processes by 
which these things had been so made. Per- 
haps the most fascinating occupation of that 
excursion was among the pools and slimy 
sea-weeds, where many interesting little crea- 
tures were found for the special studies of 
hydra, to which much of the laboratory work 
has been devoted for the past few weeks. 
This week the special studies are sea anem- 
ones and corals, and on Saturday and the 
following Wednesday the excursions were 
made to Nantasket. 


The Theology of the Preacher 

This was tbe theme of an able and scholarly 
paper by Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., read 
at the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday. At 
the outset he sharply discriminated between 
theology and religion, affirming that the 
apostles, who were the best of preachers, had 
no theological system. If they had been ex- 
amined upon any of the great systems known 
to us as a test of their soundness, they would 
have been as much astonished as if they had 
been told that the earth was round. The 
speaker, however, affirmed, on the other hand, 
that every minister is a theologian, and in a 
certain sense must have a theology of some 
sort. Its main characteristics should be as 
follows: It must be his own, the result of 
his own thinking and experience. It must be 
the theology of his times. It shoald be pro- 
gressive, proportionate, sympathetic. 

There was some friendly dissent from cer- 
tain of the positions advanced by the essayist, 
Dra, Little and Allbright giving voice to it. 


Boston Superintendents’ Union 

The June festival of the union is marked 
annually as the most popular night of the 
year. The eighteenth occasion of this kind, 
last Monday night, added another testimony 
to the fact. The members were accompanied 
very generally by lady friends, so that the 
company at the banquet numbered about 250. 

Pres. J. W. Brown was assisted during the 
after dinner exercises by Rev. Thomas Sims, 
D. D., the new pastor at Melrose; Hon. J. L. 
Bates, speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives; Mr. F. O. Winslow of Nor- 
wood, and Rev. F. E, Ramsdell of the Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridge. These gentlemen en- 
livened an hour before the evening session 
with bright speeches, which contained the 
pith of helpfulness. 

The address of the evening was by Pres. 
G. 8. Hall of Clark University. His sugges- 
tions to teachers of the Sunday school were a 
plain and practical review of the results cf 
research in special study ef the youth. His 
particular thought lay in the need of develop- 
ing the educational principlein religious work, 
waking the relation of the Sunday school to 
the church what public education is to the up- 
building of a nation. To accbmplish the most 
the child should be surrcunded with watchful 
care during the years of greatest change and 
growth, so that the enthusiasm of youth may 
be particularly directed and expended along 
the higher plane, leaving less chance of its 
dissipation on a lower grade. The speaker 
predicted great things from the awakening 
age in which we live, and encouraged Bible 
teachers to accept their responsibility. 
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The Home Missionary Society 


The seventy-first anniversary of this na- 
tional society began in Saratoga, Tuesday 
evening, June 1, in the Methodist church. A 
business session of the officers, the State sec- 
retaries and superintendents had occupied 
most cf the afternoon. American flags deco- 
rated pulpit and platform, challenging the 
patriotism of the audience which faced the 
field of effort, a large wall map of the United 
States. The familiar but freshened ceiling 
and walls looked down on familiar faces, the 
scene suggesting that the assembly was only 
an adjourned meeting, with considerably les- 
sened numbers in attendance. 


THE SERMON 


After devotional services, led by Rev. P. B. 
Davis, the sermon was preached by Rev. F. T. 
Bayley of Denver. His texts were John 
4: 13, 14, compared with John 7: 37-39. His 
theme was the Holy Spirit—God in the heart 
of man resident and regnant. The individual 
in whom God dwells is the unit of life and 
power. The progress of the kingdom of God 
is through the contagion of love and the pro- 
pagation of faith from men to man. Here is 
the essential philosophy of missions. As 
water will flow down and on and faster 
toward the deepest places, so divine love 
must flow out of every heart in which God 
dwells to make it like his own heart. There 
is enough money, despite the hard times, for 
self-gratification and gain. The lack is of 
love rather than of money. O for the incom: 
ing tide of God’s almighty love! The sermon, 
which occupied an hour and a half, was 
throughout spiritual, uplifting and inspiring. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Major-General Howard leads the Congrega- 
tional home missionary hosts with the same 
determination, ardor and religious devotion 
which won him renown 4s his country’s de- 
fender on other fields. He reaffirmed his con- 
viction that this is the Lord’s work and that, 
while we are compelled to look on whitening 
harvests with insufficient laborers, we must 
cast on him our burdens of anxiety. Still we 
must examine the extent of the field and seek 
an answer to the question why we cannot se- 
cure an equipment necessary to gather the 
harvest, General Howard answered the criti- 
cism that the society is not as economical as 
it might be. He thought that the falling off 
in contributions was not entirely the result of 
hard times, but that there is a change of feel- 
ing among the vast majority of Christian peo- 
ple toward missions. They do not realize the 
infinite peril of not attaining unto eternal 
life. But there is no remedy for the misery 
of men astray from God other than their con- 
version through him who said, ‘I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” If the everyday 
Christian everywhere would return to his 
first love for his Saviour and for his unsaved 
neighbor there would be no more trouble 
about debt of the home missionary society 
and the precious harvests of ripening fields 
would be gathered. 


THE AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 


Wednesday morning’s session began with a 
fair attendance, the devotional meeting being 
led by Rev. Joel Ives of Stratford, Ct. Rev. 
Alexander McGregor cf Pawtucket spoke for 
Rhode Island. The eight years’ service of a 
State missionary have resulted in the organ- 
ization of twelve churches, with a member- 
ship of 900, and $40,000 have been raised for 
church buildings and parsonages. In order 
to retrench expenses the missionary has been 
discharged, but the committee, following the 
example of the first disciples, are going out 
two by two and visiting the missionary 
churches. If all the States had done propor- 
tionally as much as Rhode Island io relieve 


Last Week’s Gathering at Saratoga 


the general treasury the story of its empti- 
ness would not be told in such mournful 
numbers. 

Sec. W. H. Moore, the veteran bishop of 
Connecticut, told o the changing conditions 
of that ancient commonwealth, of the mis- 
sionary zeal of the churches for the regions 
beyond, and of the increasing burdens laid on 
them to maintain their prestige at home. 
Sec. T. O. Douglass, for fifteen years the 
H. M. secretary for Iowa, spoke of the 
growth of Congregationalism in that State, 
till now it counts 200 churches and 100 par- 
sonages, and has raised $800,000 in contribu- 
tions to expenditures, and appropriations 
have been cut down till the salaries of home 
missionaries average only $500. Men are 
bravely holding their posts and carrying on 
their work, with a support so insufficient 
that it is becoming a reproach to the churches. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING 


At this point in the services a company o 
honorable and fair women marched two by 
two up the center aisle and took possession of 
the platform. They were representatives of 
the W. H. M. U., which now has organiza- 
tions in forty-two States. Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell 
pres'ded. She briefly outlined the work of the 
union. Last year it put into the treasury of 
the H. M. S. $45,550, and raised for the five 
societies $107,797. In fifteen years it has 
brought to the H. M. S. $448,000, and to the 
five societies $878,000. Mrs. Caswell gave a 
tender and appropriate address in memory of 
Secretary Kincaid, whose recent death was 
often recalled through all the sessions, show- 
ing the strong affection felt for him by the 
workers throughout the wide field. The ad- 
dresses which followed illustrated the remark- 
able changes which are going on in the re- 
lations of women to the work of the churches. 
Each lady was entirely at home before the large 
audience, spoke naturally in tones easily 
heard throughout the church, and held the 
attention as effectively as any of the minis- 
ters who preceded or followed them. Mrs. 
R. B. Wright of Boise City contrasted the 
opinions about Idaho held by those at a dis- 
tance or by the casual visitor with the know]l- 
edge of those who have discovered its splendid 
climate and fertile valleys, and have come to 
love its people and to enjoy laborirg for their 
highest prosperity. Without awordcf cantor 
complaint she pictured the life of a mission- 
ary’s wife, and of the new churches which 
are doing so much for the State and which so 
much need the support of Christian brethren 
in the older States. The five churches seem a 
small beginning for a country rapidly grow- 
ing, where twenty new churches cught to be 
planted every year. Mrs. Wright, her hus- 
band accompanying on the organ, sang with 
him a duet, and he made a short address al- 
most as interesting as hers. 

Mrs. Dr. J. B. Gregg of Colorado Springs, a 
pastor’s wife in that city for fifteen years, in 
an address of twenty minutes made the audi- 
ence understand the spiritual, educational, 
political and social life in town and village 
and mining camp, and the burdens which rest 
on the pastor of one of the stronger churches 
in a State which has sixty churches, half of 
them in five cities and only eight as yet self- 
supporting. 

The Slovaks, of whom there are about 100,- 
000 in America, mostly in Pennsylvania, were 
described by Miss Marie Zoltak, a young lady 
just graduating from the Bible Readers’ School 
in charge of Dr. H. A. Schaufiler of Cleveland. 
The story of her conversion, of the work she 
has already done, and of the obstacles which 
she fearlessly faces and feels sure of conquer- 
ing in the name of Christ won the warm 
interest and hearty applause of her hearers. 
The morning session ended with a song by 


Miss Zoltak, who has a fine and cultivated 
voice, and with prayer and benediction. 


SISTER SOCIETIES 


In the afternoon an audience, whose largest 
number was 176, heard three twenty-minute 
addresses from three affiliated societies. Secre- 
tary L. H. Cobb, who was effectively aided 
in different sessions by remarks of missionaries 
from the field, set forth the work of the 
Church Building Society, its disposition of 
the Stickney legacy now in its hands, and the 
calls for money for church edifices, which it 
can answer only in part. Rev. G. A. Tewks- 
bury read a paper presenting the efforts and 
claims of the Education Society, and Rev. Dr. 
N. H. Whittlesey pleaded for one generous 
gift from each church in aid of aged aud 
disabled ministers. A venerable Methodist 
minister emphasized this last appeal, and 
Bishop Foss was warmly welcomed as he ex- 
tended greetings for that dencmination. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING ON TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOON 


The pleasant Congregational church, more 
attractive than ever now that sacred memo- 
ries of former meetings fill the place, was 
well filled on Tuesday afternoon at the public 
meeting of the woman’s unions, Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell presiding. As was most suitable, 
four of the six subjacts presented for consid- 
eration were treated by women. Twenty 
suggestive and oft asked questions regarding 
missionary work, boxes, the debt, methods 
were concisely and wisely answered by Mrs. 
H. 8. Caswell. A pioneer in banding women 
together to work for home missions was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kneeland McFarland of Concord, 
N. H., the story of whose life, written by Mrs. 
J.T. Perry, was read by Mrs. Joshua Coit. 
Five years before the Amsrican Board was 
formed the Female Cent Society was organ- 
ized in 1804 by this prayerful minister’s wife, 
who, on a salary of $350, with eight children 
to care for, reckoned no sacrifice too dear for 
the Lord. Tothose who have had the inspira- 
tion of hearing Mrs. Gocdell interpret the 
Bible it is needless to say Low tender and 
fruitful were the lessons she drew from King 
David’s experience at Besor. The strong pa- 
per on A New Departure, by Mrs. Washing- 
ton Choate, showed how God uses crisis hours 
for somé high purpose and at this time calls 
te sacrifice, service and a higher life with 
Christ. As Pres. Thomas McClelland made a 
forcible appeal for Pacific University in Ore- 
gon, so likewise did Rev. E. A. Paddock 
arouse interest in Weiser Academy in Idaho. 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


Several of these missionary bishops made 
addresses on Thursday afternoon, each one 
showing, not only his thorough knowledge of 
his field, but his deep sense of the pressure of 
its opportunities and his large faith in its pos- 
sibilities. Rev. A. K. Wray spoke for Mis- 
souri, Rev. Harmon Bross, D.D., for Ne- 
braska, Rev. E. H. Ashmun for New Mexico, 
Rev. L. P. Broad for Kansas, Rev. W. H. 
Thrall for South Dakota, Rev. T. W. Jones, 
D. D., for Pennsylvania and Rev T. G. Gras- 
sie for northern Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


The hours set apart for the business of the 
society were mostly occupied by a discussion 
of an amendment providing that members of 
the executive committee, after serving for one 
term, should not be eligible for re-election for 
one year. This amendment was, according to 
instructions voted at the last meeting, pre- 
sented by the executive committee, but with- 
out its recommendation. It was earnestly ad- 
vocated by Rev. Drs. H. A. Stimson, Nehemiah 
Boynton and others, opposed by Secretaries 
Joshua Coit, W. H. Moore and several others, 
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and was finally defeated by a vote of thirty- 
two for to thirty-eight against. Notice was 
given, however, of an amendment to be acted 
on at the next annual meeting, providing that 
members of the executive committee, after 
two terms of three years each, shall not be 
eligible for re-election till after one year. 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Park presented a report on 
the report of the executive committee, ably 
reviewing that document ard suggesting the 
necessity of a readjastment of the work to 
the changed business conditions of the coun- 
try, which indicate lessened incomes and seem 
to necessitate reduced expenditures. The bal- 
lot for officers, as presented in the report of 
the nominating committee, resulted in the re- 
election of the president, General Howard, 
the treasurer, secretaries and vice-presidents. 
The terms of five members of the executive 
committee having expired, three of them were 
re-elected, as foll>ws: Messrs. Geerge P Stock- 
well, Asa A. Spear and John F. Anderson, Jr., 
all of New York; also Rev. C. M. Lansoa, 
D. D., of Hartford, and William H. Wana- 
maker of Pailadelphia. Rev. C. A. Savage 
of Orarge, N. J., was elected to filla vacancy 
for one year. 

As it was generally felt that the time al- 
lotted for the business meeting had been con- 
sumed while some of the most important mat- 
ters connected with the administration and 
policy of the scciety had not been considered, 
the secretaries were requested to arrange for 
a special meeting. This was fixed at the be 
ginning of the Thursday morning session. 
After brief but earnest devotional exercises, 
led by General Howard, discussion followed 
for an hour and a half, mainly on the fioan- 
cial outlook, and many questisns were ssked 
of the executive committee and answered by 
the chairman, Mr. William Ives Washburn, 
and other members. From their printed re- 
port it appears that for the year ending March 
31 the receipts fell $180,503 below those for 
the preceding year. The debt up to that date 
amounted to $127,505. <A reduction of $73 782 
has been made in the estimates for the cur- 
rent year. But on the basis of redacei ap- 
propriations, if the receipts up to Oct. 1 
should be the same as last year, the debt at 
that date will be $219,798, which will be 
about $40,000 beyond the borrowing power of 
the society. E:ther the contributions must 
be soon largely increased, or the society must 
fail to pay its obligations to the missionaries, 
or it must cut down its work atill further, 
to its great and lasting injury. Increased 
prayer and effort on the part of ministers and 
churches were urged, but not many practica- 
ble suggestions were offered. It was voted, 
on motion of Rev. A. E. Dunning, that “it is 
the senss of this meeting that the annual 
meetings of our six benevolent societies should 
be held in the same week and in one place.”’ 
On motion of Dr. Reuen Thomas, a committee 
was appointed to consider the relation of the 
auxiliaries to the national society and to re- 
port at the next meeting. On motion of Dr. 
E. N. Packard, it was voted that the second 
morning of the next annual meeting be de- 
voted to discussion of the business interests 
of the Society. On motion of Dr. W. E. Park, 
it was voted to request the churches to 
observe the Sunday following Thanksgiving 
Day each year as Home Missionary Sunday. 
At 10 45 a.m, the regular session was resumed. 


FIXED FACTORS 


This was the theme of Sec. Washington 
Choate’s paper. He first glanced at the shad- 
ows of the past year and set over against 
them this saying of Dr. Kincaid, “ There is 
nothing in all this emergency to alarm us, 
unless the church loses its hold upon God.” 
Then he discussed these four fundamental 
factors which have stood unchanged through 
all the seventy-one years of the society’s his- 
tory: (1) The spiritual need of men; of men 
Spiritually powerful to make out of the vast 
heterogeneous peoples gathered in this coun- 
try a life that shall be one and Christian in its 
qualities, aims and motives. (2) The divine 
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command to preach the gospel to all the peo- 
ple; our definite duty to this nation, perma- 
nently resting on Christ’s Church and impell- 
ing us to obedience. (3) The necessity of 
organizing and maintaining local churches, 
organized bodies of Christian believers, wher- 
ever men are. It is the organized body of 
Christian believers, the permanent ministry 
of the Word, the prolonged inflaence of the 
missionary pastor upon the community where 
he is placed and maintained from year to 
year by this arm of the churches, the sus- 
tained ordinances of God’s house, the hal- 
lowed Sabbath, the trained youth that does 
constructive work in the Christian upbuild- 
ing of the nation. (4) Christian patriotism 
to send forth and permeate our nation’s life— 
her institutions, laws, customs, her political, 
civil, industrial, sccial forces with the spirit 
and qualities of the gospel cf Christ. 

These abiding needs, duties and opportuni- 
ties must be by earnest men borne in on the 
heart of the Church of Christ to move her to 
rise up in her might and pour forth the wealth 
of which God has made her steward, to make 
the almost paralyzed arm of her missionary 
service thrill with a new and an enlarged 
ministry. 

Time remained for only two addresses, the 
first by Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford. His 
picture of the weakening of belief in evangel- 
ical doctrises, the prevalence of intemper- 
ance, the increase of crime, the passion for 
amusements, the growing indifference to pub- 
lic worship and the appetite for Sunday news- 
papers—Sunday conscience destroyers—was 80 
dark that the president was moved to declare 
that a great deal of good is being done, for 
which we ought all to rejoice. Mr. Kelsey 
especially dwelt on the importance of evangel- 
izing the cities, and urged tbat the society 
should set itself to secure in every city of 
406,000 or more at least one Congregaticnal 
church where the people are thickest, and 
keep it open and at work. 

The morning session closed with a stirring 
address by Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who, 
with many effective illustrations, enforced 
the truth that the great need, in order to re- 
store to its full power the work of missions, is 
the recovery of the sense of God, which will 
only be realized by the experience of individ- 
ual souls in their personal relations with the 
loving Christ who has redeemed them. 

THE EVENING SESSIONS 


Wednesday evening’s session began with 
Secretary Clark’s able paper, entitled A Year 
of Distress. He recited the facts concerning 
the decreased receipts, the extraordinary ef- 
forts to secure larger contributions, the steps 
in retrenchment, the illness and death of Sec- 
retary Kincaid. He reviewed the history of 
the society, showing a steady advance of gifts 
by decades, and expressed the conviction that 
the eighth decade will excel all the others in 
the average annual volume of home mission- 
ary gifts. He declared that, in spite of the 
severe reduction in appropriations, the fruits 
of the work in fact and promise are unusually 
large throughout the field. He said that a 
patient and thorough examination of all the 
missionary churches had been made, with the 
purpose to close every one not needed, or oc- 
cupying a field already supplied with those of 
other denominations. It was found that more 
than half the home missionary churches are 
in fields not occupied by any other kindred 
denomination. No missionary work of the 
society has been staried for merely sectarian 
gain or purp)se. Wherever it can be made 
clear that some other church can best do the 
work in any place Congregationalists will 
promptly retire and give Godspeed to the 
presumptive heir 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Sherrill of Galesburg, Ill, 
made a sensible, racy and suggestive address. 
He aimed to put heart into the friends of mis- 
sions. We have not yet reached, he said, the 
extreme of sacrifice and suffering. Cubans 
have burned their homes and jpined the in- 
surgents. We are yet far from these straits. 
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Thousands have starved in India, but corn is 
so cheap in Nebraska that it is being burned 
for fuel, and in Kansas the hopelessness of 
the people comes from their inability to dis- 
pose of their supplies. The home missionary 
who has brains and heart—the only kind we 
want—expects to make more sacrifices than 
any one has aright to ask of him. Reduction 
in the home office is an experience most busi- 
ness men have known. These times of stress 
teach the churches to take care of themselves. 
It is too great a temptation to a church to 
know it can get $200 cr $300 by asking for it. 
God is tremendously committed to make this 
country a success as a Christian nation by the 
immense investments he has made in it. 

Rev. J. H. Parker spoke for Oklahoma with 
its ninety Congregational churches, sixty-two 
of them housed, and with twenty-four parson- 
ages, @ home missionary college and two 
academies. Congregationalists have more 
meeting houses in Oklahoma than all other 
denominations put together. We’ll hold the 
fort till better days come. 

Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler described the 
work among Bohemians, Slovaks and Poles, 
giving special attention to the latter, of whom 
there are between one and two million in this 
country. They are the hardest part of the 
Slavic population to reach with the gospel. 
They are under the domination of the Roman 
priesthood, but they are becoming an impor- 
tant political element in our large cities. A 
hopeful beginuing bas been made among them 
in several places. The Bohemian church in 
Cleveland of 165 members, not yet having 
completed its first decade, bas furnished five 
men and five women as missionaries, and 
through their labors ninety-nine have this 
year been added to the Slavic churches. 

Rev. W. G. Puddefoot closed the Wednesday 
evening services with one of his unreportable 
addresses, bristling with statistics before un- 
known to the audience, and demonstrating 
that there is plenty of money if we only think 
we have it. He at least put every one in a 
cheerful mood for the night. 

If Saratoga skies were inclined to drop a 
few tears in welcoming the guests on Tues- 
day, they wept copiously and persistently in 
the closing hours. Not eventhe widely known 
names on the program for Thursday evening 
could beguile a large audience to walk through 
the flooded streets to the churches. 

The words of Dr. J. L. Scudder of Jersey 
City were prompted by personal experience 
of @ peculiarly successfal work in a difficult 
city field, and were a fitting sequence to the 
prominent treatment given to this topic. Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford took the broad, general 
view of our mission as a nation. He con- 
trasted the two ideals which are striving for 
supremacy in this country. One ideal, which 
is selfish, is America for Americans. The 
other, which is Christian, is America for the 
world. Our country is in danger of losing its 
moral leadership among the nations. Selfish 
leaders have succeeded in defeating the treaty 
of arbitration with England—the most right- 
eous, the most truly American suggestion con- 
cerning international affairs ever yet pro- 
posed. Money is coming to be the great aim 
of many of our citizens. Secularism, mate- 
rialism and paganism are coming in like a 
flood. Yet, though our moral leadership is 
imperiled, it is not lost. What is needed is a 
revival of that pure and historic Americanism 
which realizes that we have a mission and a 
worthy destiny. We must insist that there is 
a moral order for nations as well as for indi- 
vidaais; that it is better to trust to law and 
love than to force; that Christ is the Saviour 
of Srates as of men; and that the kingdom of 
Goi must take form in a nation before it can 
comeain the world. This is the mission which 
our society is fitted grandly to fulfill. 

tav. Dr. Reuen Thomas looked‘at the causes 
which have led to the apparent jdecline of 
in-erest in missions. If the spiritual sen- 
siliveness of the people had been acute, 
the economizing would not have been begun 
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at the charities andthechurcb. Criticism has 
been the dominant intellectual habit. In sci- 
ence, literature and theology, nothing has 
escaped this tendency. We have been living 
through an age of doubt, and doubt means 
irresolution and inactivity. We have our- 
selves been half afraid that we are on insecure 
foundations. The fact that we have main- 
tained ourselves as well as we have is one for 
congratulation. Simple loyalty to Christ will 
bring us out of the mists and miasmas into 
the clear oxygenated air where is that robust 
health we need for body, soul and spirit. We 
can urge the lower loyalties only as they are 
included in the higher loyalty to Christ. 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing the fullest confidence in the manage- 
ment of the scciety. General Howard an- 
nounced that the receipts for last month were 
$17,000, as against $5,800 in May of last year. 
With this cheering news the meeting closed. 
The next place of meeting will be chosen by 
the executive committee, and probably will be 
one of the larger cities of the Eastern or In- 


terior States. A. E D. 
WISE AND WITTY SAYINGS AT 
SARATOGA 


If the devil bas the cities he has the country.— 
Rev. H. HW. Kelsey. 

‘*Doubt in the pulpit never brings faith in the 
pews.”— Dr. Thomas, 

Life wouldn’t be worth living in Idaho were it not 
for the Church Building Society.—Mrs. hk. B, Wright. 

God keeps the best women in the world to be the 
wives and mothers of ministers and missionaries.— 
Nehemiah Boynton, D. D, 

Fifty per cent. of the people of our cities prefer 
the carrion of the Sunday newspaper to the worship 
of God.—RKev. H. H. Kelsey. 

When you are in the East you are being formed 
by society; when you are in the West you are form- 
ing society.—Mrs, Gregy. 

A man doesn’t have to be born in America to be 
an American. Americans were born before Colum- 
bus discovered this country.—ev. W. G. Puddefoot. 

You who have the moral support of all your old 
friends and associations don’t know how to esti- 
mate its value till you have missed it.—A/rs. J B. 
Cregg. 

An epigram worth remembering and pondering 
by all city dwellers is this of Dr. Scudder’s: ‘* When 
tenements run up the better classes run off, the 
churches run down, Christianity runs out.” 

A poor Polish woman insisted on paying for some 
tracts, though she was told they would be loaned to 
her. She said, ‘‘ They seem to speak to my heart 
better when they are mine.”’—//, 4. Schauffler, D. D, 

If all the wives of the home missionaries are lu- 
bricators, as Mrs. Wright calls herself, we do not 
wonder that no grumbling over the hard times was 
heard from those on the field whose salaries have 
been cut to the quick. 

Indifferentism, materialism, Romanism—these 
were the three obstacles most dwelt on as hindering 
the advance of the kingdom of God in our time. 
They were equally prominent in the discussions of 
the Presbyterian Assembly. 

Mrs. Gregg compared the gift of suffrage to the 
women of Colorado to the gift of a jackknife to a 
little sister in the family. At first it causes some 
alarm, but don’t worry. She will not long prefer 
whittling to taking care of her dolls. 

Hard times sweep away with them much useless 
rubbish. They dispose of unnecessary expendi- 
tures, antiquated forms and loose methods, They 
put on all missionary work the pressure of the sur- 
vival of the fittesat.—Dr. W. Hk. Park, 

The substance of many things said in papers and 
addresses was written many centuries ago in a let- 
ter of the apostle John: ‘ The lust of the flesb, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the vain glory of life, is 
not of the Father, but isof the world. Andtbe world 
passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.”’ 

Not soon to be forgotten was the scene in the 
Huestis House at the late after meeting on Wednes- 
day evening. The dozen or more superintendents 
and missionaries might be likened to a company of 
noble braves in whose ears still rings the noise of 
the battle, whose eyes still see the very great land 
to be possessed, gathered around the council fire to 
renew their strength. Moat fervently did Dr. 
Richards implore help from above. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 14, 
10 4.M. Topic, Reports from Home eg 4 att 
Saratoga. Speakers, Dr. Reuen Thomas, Rev. 
peste oot and Superintendents T. G. Grassie and W. H. 

bra 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 1! A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual 
meeting, Wednesday, June 16, 2 Pp. M., Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House. All annual members bringing 
yroper credentials are entitled to vote. With usual 
yusiness amendments of by-laws will be considered, 
authorizing president and directors to make conveyance 
of any real estate owned by the society. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 


Conn. Asso. New Haven, Tuesday, June 15, 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, Tuesday, June 22, 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIRTY, m0, 8 Congresa tions! House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bbridgman,Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIS8I0ONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIB6SIONS, Room | and 2, Con- 
Gyesttionsl House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
cremhens! House; wy a6 office, 153 La Salle’ Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. ¢ Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the FT... offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUIL pine Spcrmey 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Kev. L. H. Co 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E, Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUGATION Society (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in riepg and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 
iggy” House, Boston; 151 Washington Sty Chicago, 

Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
amen ge used oly for arg! | work. Rev. 

George M. . D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
PhD Field yp koeedeg E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational Bouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur @. Stanwood, 7)! Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B, 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tea of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, Le and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary baggy N. i. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, 8B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I Saeneath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na 
tional Council of the ¢ Vongregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
886, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention ts Riven to applica- 
ions from without the State. Room 22A, penerege- 
tional House, Boston. Rey. Charles B. Ric e, Sec, 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading room, 287 Hanover St., oston, 
Open day ai devening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 1! a.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. ranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
Cape gational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
pare reading, ete., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 

7 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soc tety the sum 

#—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Rev, Alexander McKenzie, 
». D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
The review of work for the people of a large 
Connecticut city is the record of the only 
efforts of their kind conducted by any church 
in the place for the dependent classes. The 
location of the enterprise gives it a tinge of 
foreign mission work, and its character makes 
it possible to enlist college and seminary stu- 
dents in large numbers. Fortunately, the 
church which conducts it has been able to 
make and continue ample provision for the 
necessities of such extensive operations. 
“This preaching of deeds reaches many 
hearts that are not reached by words.” 
_The church members in a Western State 
who last year were stripped of both homes and 
meeting house by a cyclone, and have strug- 
gled to rebuild the latter even before the for- 
mer are completed, have a just estimate of 
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values. The Christian does not let Goid’s 
work wait till his own material needs are sat- 
isfied, but labors simultaneously ‘for God 
and home and native land.” 

Children’s Day, observed in May on the 
Pacific coast, is a good time to review the 
Sunday school work of the past year. Cali- 
fornia’s investment in this line, merely from 
a financial point of view, yields ample re- 
turns. The spiritual harvest is no less satis- 
factory, though no instrument or process suffi- 
ciently delicate to measure it has yet been 
discovered. 

The success of great undertakings is so 
oft:n diminished by lack of sufficient prepara- 
tion, whether it bea matter of revival services 
or of debt raising, that exceptionally favor- 
able results of well-planned efforts engage un- 
usual attention. Such an auspicious work has 
been done ina neighboring city of Boston as 
to commend its methods and spirit generally. 

A plan which has worked excellently dur- 
ing its few years of operation in the Pine Tree 
State provides for the economical and amica- 
ble settlement of cases which might otherwise 
maguify the differences between denomina- 
tions, while this method tends to obliterate 
them. 

The Kansas church which magoanimously 
shares its pastor and the minister who will- 
ingly gives his service to neighboring unshep- 
herded flocks have the true idea of brother- 
hood, through which the kingdom of heaven 
will come on the earth. 

The self-reliance developed in weak churches 
by the exigency in the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety will be worth far more to them than any 
amount of financial aid could be. 

The first roll-call of an ancient church in 
the Green Mountain State brougbt out some 
features which could not be duplicated often. 

Babies and bicycles have drawn largely of 
late on the attention of the churches in a cen- 
tral city of the Bay State. 

A St. Louis church receives a revival im- 
pulse from an unusual source. 

Departing pastors in Michigan cause heart 
aches. 

Of Special Note 

A suggestive ccmparative statement of Prot- 
estant and other church attendants from Con- 
necticut. 

The first class record of a self-reliant church 
in California. 

A monopoly of pastoral oversight in a Ver- 
mont town. 





THE SOUTHERN /INNESOTA CIRCUIT 

Many of the churches in this section are 
small and the hard times and consequent re- 
duction in missionary aid make it difficult for 
them to maintain regular services. At least 
eight of the twenty churches comprising the 
Owatonna Conference are at present pastor- 
less. How to provide for some of them is a 
serious problem. 

On the other hand, the conference boasts sev- 
eral strong, self-reliant organizations, abreast 
of the times as to methods and extent and va- 
riety of activity. Among these the Northfield 
church ranks first in every way. It has a 
membership of upwards of 500. Its benevo- 
lent contributions last year exceeded $4,000, 
being surpassed within the State by only 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. Rev. J. E. 
McConnell has been the beloved pastor at 
Northfield for more than seven years. Carle- 
ton College, which is tributary to this church, 
has always ranked high as an institution of 
learning and is specially noted as a center of 
deep spiritual life. 

The Nestor of Minnesota Congregational- 
ism is Rev. C. E. Wright, D. D., of Austin, 
who has shepherded that flock for nearly 
twenty-three years. Meanwhile a strong and 
efficient church of nearly 400 members has 
been built up and a beautiful house of wor- 
ship secured. 

Recently this section of the State has been 
blessed by the coming of Rev. J. H. Chandler 
to Owatonna, which is coming to be one of 
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our best churches. Just now extensive re- 
pairs and improvements are being made upon 
the house of worship, and under Mr. Chandler’s 
wise and vigorous leadersbip the church has 
surely a promising future. 

Another strong church is that at Faribault, 
one of the most beautiful small cities in all 
the West. The pastor, Rev. G. S. Ricker, has 
recently begun his fourth year of service. 
The city is celebrated for its institutions of 
learning, and is known as the Athens of the 
West. Three State schools—for the deaf, the 
blind and the feeble-minded—are located 
here, also three Episcopalian institutions. 
The Congregational church has in its mem- 
bership many of the leading families of the 
eity. A recent social was entertained by a 
committee of gentlemen, among whom were 
the mayor and four ex-mayors, five lawyers, 
four manufacturers, one large railroad con- 
tractor, one bank president, one superintend- 
ent and one clergyman. R. 


AFTER MANY DAYS 

The Christian workers of Utah need pa- 
tience. In some respects progress in their 
work is slower than in heatken lands. But 
every little while God cheers his laborers 
with a blessed surprise. Congregational work- 
ers have just had such an experience. And 
as avother evidence of the delightful fellow- 
ship of Christian workers in Utah, the rep- 
resentatives of other denominations shared 
liberally in the recent blessing. 

Rev. David Peebles, after years of labor 
in the South, came to Utah with his wife 
fifteen years ago and began work at Bounti- 
ful, a thickly populated and fertile district 
eight miles north of Salt Lake City. Mrs. 
Peebles taught the New West school, which 
was prosperous from the start. Most of the 
non-Mormons were infidels in religion but 
desired education for their children, and the 
New West school provided Christian instruc- 
tion. After a few years Mr. and Mrs. Peebles 
were sent elsewhere to labor. Other teachers 
continued the school and other missionaries 
followed at intervals. In 1895 missionary 
work became more regular, but the field was 
most discouraging. In the East last summer 
the H. M. superintendent referred to Bounti- 
ful to illustrate fields demanding patient wait- 
ing with small encouragement. 

Miss Whiteman took the school last fall and 
decided that there must be closer hand to 
hand work among families friendly to the 
work. Mrs. Peebles was secured as assistant 
teacher and missionary worker, and Mr. Pee- 
bles spent Sundays with them. Their former 
pupils had pleasant memories awakened. The 
three faithful missionary workers at first 
doubted, but when young people began to 
stand up, confessing a desire and determina- 
tion to become Christians, the patient labor- 
ers realized the blessing that was coming. 
One Sunday fifteen young persons went into 
the inquiry room—an act which means far 
more in Utah than in the East. The old re 
straints were broken. Some reputed infidels 
attended the services and rejoiced to have 
their children take this stand. 

The interest reached its climax, Sunday, 
May 16, when a church of nine members was 
organized, composed of these converts and 
other Christians. Mr. Peebles, who was 
chosen pastor, was overcome with emotion 
as he compared the past and present. The 
New West schoolhouse, a solid stone bnild- 
ing, was filled with an interested audience, 
including many Mormons, Superintendent 
Hawkes conducted the services, and the pas- 
tor baptized the candidates, ranging in age 
from fourteen to sixty-five. His own son, 
twelve years old, was among the charter mem- 
bers. 

This and otber hopeful indications appear 
when missionary funds are so meager that 
some needy fields must go pastorless, and the 
remaining forces know not how to reach all 
who are ready to hear the Word, The Mor- 
mon church is active, sending out more mis- 
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sionaries than ever before, and many indica- 
tions point to a renewal of the old struggle 
with renewed zest. Yet the young Mormons 
are more independent than formerly, and the 
door for the Christian worker was never 80 
wide open in Utah as now. O for men and 
money to * enter in’’! Ww. 8. H. 





FOUR DECADES AT IMMANUEL CHURCH 

The completion of an existence of forty 
years by Immanuel Church, Roxbury, was 
the occasion of impressive morning and even- 
ing services last Sunday. The fine edifice, 
standing on a prominent corner, was a center 
of attractiveness to large congregations at 
both gatherings. The interior was elabo- 
rately decorated with floral and patriotic 
adornments, and the spec al music was a rich 
addition to the exercises. 

The morning discourse of the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Beale, D.D, outlined in interesting 
form the chief facts of the early and later his- 
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tory of the church. At its organization there 
was no Congregational church on the Boston 
side nearer than what is now Berkeley Tem- 
ple, and on the other site Elict Church was 
nearest. Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D., becom- 
ing pastor at the latter in 1842, showed a spe- 
cial interest in the Roxbury district by es- 
tablisbing a Sunday school, which continued 
several years but was finally abandoned. It 
was revived again, however, in 1852, under 
the Eliot City Mission Society. A chapel was 
built in a faw years, and in the spring of 1857 
a church of twenty-seven members was formed 
under the name of Vine Street. The little 
company flourished under the leadership of 
its first pastor, Rev. J. O. Means, and during 
the first year erected a suitable building. 
The center of the parish changed rapidly 
within a decade and a half, and a new site, 
that on which the present house stands, be- 
came the location of a $50 000 edifice, which 
was dedicat-d free of debt. A disastrous fire 
within a few years made a new structure a 
necessity and the present splendid meeting 
house was built. 

The succeeding pastorates have been filled 
by Rev. L. H. Blake, Dr. Michael Burnham 
and Dr. A. P. Foster. In forty years the 
church has received 1,145 members, and has 
raised $80,000 for church building, $200 000 for 
expenses and $105,000 for benevolences. The 
present membership is about 400 

The evening service was a Sunday school 
anniversary. Addresses were given by former 
superintendents. The Sunday school enrolls 
450 members. Monday night a social reunion 
was held, at which there were informal re- 
marks, letters from members ard former pas- 
tors and greetings from neighboring churches. 
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A DEC4DE OF WORKS AND GIFTS 

Pilgrim Church of Pomona, Cal, celebrated its 
10th anniversary May 30. By the arrangement of 
its pastor, Rev. L. H. Frary, who with his wife is on 
the way to Europe, the former pastor, Rev. C. B. 
Sumner, preached a historical sermon in the morn- 
ing. Three of the professors of Pomona College, 
former members, made addresses in the evening. 
The original membership of 35 has increased to 400, 
representing 29 States and Territories beside the 
District of Columbia and Old Mexico. The church 
has never had any members with large incomes, 
nevertheless, it has raised $50,122, an average of 
$5,000 a year Two-thirds of this amount has been 
applied to buildings and other home expenses and 
one-third te benevolence. The H. M. 8. sent its 
founder and first pastor into the field, agreeing to 
pay him his whole salary for six months. At the 
end of that time a church had been organized, 
Pomona College had been incorporated, $200 had 
been sent to tbe H. M.S, lots had been purchased, 
a chapel begun and the church had voted unani- 
mously to become self-supporting. Each year not 
less than $2 per member has been given to the 
H. M.8., a sum amounting at this time to about 
$5,000, or one-tenth of the whole amount raised in 
the ten years. Pomona College, which owes its 
existence to this church, and to which the church 
gave its first pastor and at one time 25 members 
to form the College Church at Claremont, has re- 
ceived from the mother church about $8,000. This 
church is now the second or third largest in its 
general association, has the second largest Sunday 
school and is first in its banevolences. 


ST. LOUIS BOHEMIANS NEWLY HOUSED 

The new Bohemian edifice was dedicated in May, 
in the presence of pastors and other representa- 
tives of the St. Louis Congregational churches and 
an audience that filled the building. Rev. H. A. 
Schaufflar, D.D, and Rev. John Pruchba of Cleve- 
land and Rev. Jos. Jelinek of Chicago were also 
present and, with local pastors, participated in the 
exercises. Dr. Schauffler spoke upon Bohemian 
Protestantism. 

The structure, which stands at the corner of 13th 
Street and Allen Avenue, was planned and its con- 
struction supervised by the recent superintendent 
of the City Missionary Society, Rev. A. L. Love. 
It is of brick, resting upon a stone foundation, and 
measures about 45 x 71 feet. The cost, including 
furnishings, has been about $8,500. It stands on 
ground leased for twenty years, costing nothing for 
the first decade, and after that six per cent. a year 
of the appraised valuation of the land, irrespective 
of the building. 

Inside the main entrance a stairway leads down- 
wari to the basement and another to the main floor, 
on which is the auditorium flanked by two Sunday 
school rooms. Above are two other rooms of about 
the same size which open on the auditorium by 
windows of figured glass, as the rooms beneath 
open upon it by rolling doors. 

The basement, which is partly finished, wil! fur- 
nish three large Sunday school rooms, or two Sun- 
day school rooms and a kitchen. The building is 
equipped with closets, electric lights and gas. The 
main auditorium is furnished with reversible ash 
seats, a neat oak pulpit, anorgan anda piano, The 
entire building is heated by two return-draft fur- 
naces. The auditorium will seat 250 people, but 
within sight of the pulpit 600 persons can be ac- 
commodated, and the Sunday school rooms will 
hold 750 to 800 children and teachers. 

The Bohemian work, which has been badly housed 
for seven years, is now splendidly equipped and is 
ably led by Rev. Edward Wrbitzky and his devoted 
wife. It is the purpose of those interested in this 
field to make this church not only the center of the 
religious life of the community, but a stimulus to 
its intellectual life and a center of rational enjoy- 
ment. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 
W. H. Rollins of the Middle Class has been elected 
by the students a life member of the A. M. A. be- 
cause of his efforts in raising the $50 which the sem- 


inary pledged.—The Society of Inquiry bas elected 
P. H. Cressey president and W. W. Rockwell secre- 
tary.—tThe following men have been approbated 


to preach by the Audover Association for two years: 
Messrs. 8’oan, Cressey, Dean, Dunbar, Greeley, Ray, 
Rollins, Wright.——Professor and Mra. Taylor have 
gone abroad for the summer, sailing June 2, He 
hopes to make a study of the old Bibles in the Brit- 


ish Museum before returning. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
ME.—The 724 annual meeting of Penobscot 
County Conference was held with First Church, 
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Brewer. Topics were: Lessons from the Successes 
of the Year, What to Do with Converts, The Prayer 
Meeting, The Sunday School, Evangelists, Missions, 
A Survey of Four Fields. Sermons were preached 
by Rey. Messrs. J.S. Penman and D. E. Frerch, A 
ladies’ meeting surveying missions, home and for- 
eign, was held with five minute papers, The good 
work of the lady visitors at Holden and Dedbam 
was commended and a movement begun to supple- 
ment their work for a time in that hopeful field by 
another. 

N. H.—Graftoa County Conference held its an- 
nual session at Plymouth, June 1, 2, with a good at- 
tendance, one young minister coming 50 miles on 
his bicycle. The exercises included a symposium 
on different aspects in the use of the Bible in 
several well prepared papers by pastors, a discus- 
sion of The Civic Duties of the Church and Social 
Obligations of the Church, missionary addresses 
and the usual devotional services, closing with the 
communion, The reports from the churches were 
fairly encouraging, showing faithful work and pro- 
gress. 

Inp.—The Kokomo Association held a special 
meeting with this church, May 24, toconsider the case 
of the recent pastor, Rev. S. S. Condo, who had been 
received by letter from an Ohio body. After con- 
sideration of the matter in hand, the association 
withdrew fellowship from him. The charges bore 
in part upon his fitness for the Congregational 
ministry and his personal judgment and discretion. 
The churcb, which has passed through a severe trial, 
is united and harmonious. Rev. L, E. Ratliff, a 
minister of the Friends Church, is supplying the 
pulpit pending the call of a new pastor. Mr. Condo 
has instituted legal proceedings against the chureh. 


MIOoH.—Grand Traverse Association met at North- 
port. Topics were: Limit of Organization, The 
Claims of Foreign Missions upon the Churches, 
Does the New Teatament Afford the True Ideal of 
Church Work for All Time, To What Extent Do the 
Churches of Today Conform to the New Testament 
Ideal in Polity, in Doctrine, in Administration and 
in Missionary Activity, Pulpit Themes. The meet- 
ing was enthusiastic all through. 


Wis.—Lemonweir Convention met here June 2, 3. 
Rev. Edrys Jones preached the sermon. Topics 
were: Loving Christ, What Does It Mean? Chris- 
tian Stewardship; Giving in the Old Testament; 
Giving in the New Testament; Women’s Foreign 
Missions; Church Work and Church Extension; 
Tramp Preachers and What to Do with Them; Ele- 
ments of Strength and Weakness in the C. E. Soci- 
eties. A symposium was held on The Causes Which 
Prevent the Spirituality of the Churches. 

N. D.—Wahpeton Conference met at Dwight, June 
1,2, and despite rainy weather was well attended. 
Rey. Samuel Williams preached the sermon. Sunday 
School Work, Fargo College and Bible Work were 
among the subjects considered. 





CLUBS 


VT.—Passumpsic Club met in St. Johnsbury, May 
27. After-supper speeches were made by Prin. 
D. Y. Comstock on Congregationalism and Educa- 
tion, A. F, Stone on The Editor Abroad and J. A. 
Sault on the Editor at Home. In the evening the 
general public were invited to hear an address by 
Rev. M. C. Julian of New Bedford, Mass., on The 
Huguerots in New England, with stereopticon 
illustrations. 





‘“NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 835.) 

DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim has just sent $120 to the 
famine fund for India. At the prayer meeting on 
a recent evening over $40 were given to Weiser 
Academy, Idaho, after listening to the vigorous 
address of Missionary Paddozk, Ladies’ night of 
the Fraternal Association was attended by 130 
members and their wives who, after a reception 
and refreshments, were entertained with a lecture 
and stereopticon views of Venice by Rev. J. F. 
Brodie of Salem, a classmate of the pastor, Rey. W. 
H. Albright. Last Sunday marked the 30th anni- 
versary of the church, recognized by a special serv- 
ice in theevering. Mr. Seth Mendell reviewed the 
early years and Mr. E. B. Worrell spoke of the 
present. The future of the church was considered 
by the pastor —-Second. A special event last Sun- 
day was the missionary rally in the afternoon, in 
which the four missionary organizations in the 
church combined forces and heard a moving ad- 
dress from Miss Ellen M.Stone of Bulgaria. Nearly 
400 persons were present. 


Massachusetts 
REVERE.—First. The fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rev. W.S. Eaton was observed 
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May 15. During this period 106 new members have 
been 1eceived into the church, 66 on confession. 
There has been a patural and healthful growth inall 
the departments, and the outlook for the future 
was never more encouraging to people and pastor. 
Mr. Eaton is now making special efforts to increase 
the benevolences. By vote of the church commit- 
tee an offering will be taken this year for each of 
the six national societies. 


WIntTHROP.—Union. The Sunday evenings at 
Tewksbury Chapel during part of May and all of 
June have been devoted to the general subject, 
Business and Christianity. Addresses have been 
made by laymen such as ex-Mayor Carter of Chel- 
sea, Mr. Richardson, dean of Burdett Business Col- 
lege, Mr. Lewis, pitcher of the Boston Baseball 
League, and others. Rey. Arthur Traslow is pastor. 


MALDEN.—Maplewood, The church has recently 
met a financial crisis and debt raising heroically. 
A letter was sent to all the people from the standing 
committee; then a day of fasting and prayer was 
called by the pastor; then, after a brief sermon, 
the pastor stood before the congregation with a 
blackboard having on it 10 squares, representing 
a total of $1,000, to be rubbed off as subscrip- 
tions came in in sums from $100 to $1. Hearty 
responses were received until over $200 were 
promised beyond the thousand first asked for. Then 
came a time of rejoicing, a quickening of Christian 
fellowship and an increased love for Christ and his 
church. Rev. W. A. Evans, the pastor, preached 
the Memorial Day sermon May 30, the Grand Army 
and city government attending in a body. The 
subject was God’s Teaching by the War. Many 
were unable to gain admission. 


NEwrTon.—Second of West Newton is to make ex- 
tensive changes in its chapel, adding a gallery and 
making classrooms for the Sunday school.—Au- 
burndale, The first number of a small weekly 
church paper, The Greeting, has just been issued. 


LOWBLL.—KXirk Street has usually closed for a 
part of the summer, but has voted to maintain the 
usual services each Sunday of the coming summer. 
The Sunday evening services have been exception- 
ally popular, and Rev. W. A. Bartlett has firmly es- 
tablished himself in the good will of the city. 


MIDDLEFIELD is manifesting new and vigorous 
life. A recent financial campaign effected results 
which surprised the people themselves and sug- 
gest the great possibilities of united church work 
here. More than the amount required for the cur- 
rent year’s expenses was pledged and the members 
of the church and many friends of the church de- 
serve great credit for the heartiness and unanimity 
of their response to the appeal. The ordination of 
the pastor, Rev. H. A. Youtz, May 27, was an ecca- 
sion of interest and inspiration, The presence of 
the neighboring pastors and of Dr, Judson Smith, 
a native of Middlefield, brought a blessing. 


WORCESTER.—/Pilgrim. Last week the women 
held their eighth annual reception for the babies in 
the parisb, 175 guests being present and nearly 100 
little ones under three years. The Men’s Associa- 
tion invited the public to a lecture by Rev. Sherrod 
Soule on The Pilgrims Before 1620 and a description 
of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage of last sum- 
mer. Old Soutb, Bethany and Summer Street 
Churches have organized bicycle clubs. 
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BANGOR.—Perbaps no movement is more impor- 
tant to the churches than the Interdenominational 
Commission, represented at a recent meeting here. 
The organization was started in 1890 and consists of 
representatives of five denominations, each of 
which is fully, heartily and finally committed to 
the princ'ples of the commission. The sixth year 
demonstrates the practical succeas of the work, as 
there has not been a single case of encroachment 
by one denomination on another’s field, while there 
have been inquiry and quiet adjustments. Vigilance 
is maintained in carrying out the principles and re- 
porting to the secretary. 


MacHIAS —The Social Cirele having cleared the 
parsonage of debt has insured the church build- 
ings for $5,000. Farther improvements in heating 
and lighting are projected. At the recent jubilee 
the pastcr was presented with $25in gold asa sur- 
prise. 

CRANBERRY ISLES — Rev. C. E. Harwood's sudden 
death left parish affaira in an unsettled etate, and 
Rey. Charles Whittier is supplying and arranging 
the work of the church. Mr. Harwood willed sev- 
eral pews to the church. 


CAPE Eviz4BETH.—First. Rev. Robert Lawton, 
recently received from the Methodist church to 
membership in the church in Yarmouth and in 
Cumberland Association, has been called to this 
church. 
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AUBURN.—High Street. Extersive repairs on the 
edifice, including new ceiling, windows, stairs, etc , 
are decided upon. The sum needed is about $5,000, 
a considerable part of which is already pledged. 


Rev. E. M. Cousins of Gray supplies the two 
union chapels in Raymond Sunday afternoons —— 
Rev. M. 8. Hartwellcf Yarmouth supplies in Puwnal 
Sunday afternoons.—A Sunday school of 63 mem- 
bers has been organized in Brooks, and the outlook 
is hopeful. Union services are to be held once a 
month at the various churches in Thomaston.— 
The C. E. Society and Epworth League of Aroostook 
County bave agreed to send a car load of flour to 
the starving people of India, and the B. & A. R. R, 
gives free passage over its line——Rev. B. B. Mer- 
rill, the faithful and efficient pastor of the First 
Church, Brewer, has juet passed the 14th anniver- 
sary of his settlement.—Rev. R. G. Harbutt has 
returned from Clifton Springs to his work in Sears- 
port, 

New Hampshire 


HINSDALE.—The work of canvassing the town to 
ascertain the religious characteristica of the people 
with a view to aid the pastors in their church work 
shows that the adult attendants at church number 
906, non-attendants 233, church members 675, num- 
ber of children in the Sunday school 325, not at- 
tending 138, number of adults in the school 231, ia 
the home department 40. 


KinGstTon.—The pastor, Rev. W. F. Warren, lately 
introduced a new feature into the Sunday evening 
service, previously arranging with several of his 
parishioners to prepare brief papers or talks upon 
the subject How to make Secular Things Sacred. 
The result of the experiment was an unusually in- 
teresting and helpful service. 


ATKINSON.—Two women of the parish, interested 
io its welfare and desiring to make proof of their 
liberality while living, have recently given $2,000 to 
the society,a portion of the income of which is to 
go for the support of preaching. The church isalso 
to receive a legacy of $500 by the will of a friend. 


Exeter.—First. The church has lately received 
$1,010 from Dr. A. L. Merrill, to be known as the 
Henry R. Merrill Fund, in memory of the dono1’s 
brother, the income to be used perpetually for the 
support of preaching. 


Vermont 


NORTHFIELD celebrated its 75th anniversary last 
week, and the fact was brought out that the firat 
pastor, Rev. Calvin Granger, and the present in- 
cumbent, Rev. W. S. Hazen, are the only ones of 
the church’s pastoral leaders who now survive. 
The former addressed the gathering briefly. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Norman Seaver, 
D.D., and addresses were given by neighboring 
pastors. An evening reception was held at which 
interesting reminiscences were given. 

WEATHERSFIELD.—This old church recently held 
its first ro‘l-call. Messages were received from six 
members over 70 years of age and two over 80. New 
life seems to have come to this depleted organiza. 
tion and two new deacons were elected. Miss 
Brokaw, who has been with them since January, wil? 
immediately be followed by Mr. Prentias, who will 
work here and at the Bow. 

CorintH, East, bas five church buildings and as 
many religious organizations, but the Congrega- 
tional pastor, Rev. E. W. Hatch, is the only resi 
dent minister in service. He is invited to resume 
Sunday services in the Old Center meeting house, 
where he preached during his first four years in 
this place. 

NEWFAXNE-—The scciety has voted to accept the 
offer of the Ladies’ Aid Society to replace the old 
pews with new ones, and otherwise to repair the 
house of worship. 


Connecticut 


New HAVEN.—MWemorial Day the Sunday schools 
of the city and the Boys’ Brigades united with the 
Grand Army in the exercises of the day. In the 
forenoon the Boys’ Brigades assisted the veterans in 
decorating the soldiers’ graves. In the afternoon 
the brigades and the Sunday schools assembled and 
marched on the Green 10,(00 strong. Aj] denomina- 
tions, 10 in number, were represented. Afterwards 
the different divisions assembled in the various 
churches. The children and young people repeated 
in concert a pledge of patriotism. In the evening 
services were held in the Hyperion Theater.— 
United. Dr. Munger leaves this month for the 
White Mountains. During his absence the assist- 
ant pastor, Frederick Lynch, will preach. During 
July United and Center Churches wil! unite in their 
services —— Center. Dr. Newman Smyth has ren- 
dered valuable service in the recent investigation 
of the city street sprinkling and advertising con- 
tracts. 
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HaRgtTrorD.—Center. The Hartford City’ Guard 
attended a special memorial service in the church 
last Sunday evening with a sermon by Dr. Lamson. 
—Fourth. The vacancy caused by the appoint- 
ment of Evangelist Gillette as city missionary, an 
office newly created, will be filled by the assistant 
pastor, Rev. W, F. Norris, who recently announced 
his intention to take an extended vacation, this de- 
cision being arrived at partly on account of the low 
financial condition of the church, which he pro- 
posed to help in this way.——The usual memorial 
sermons were delivered in all the churches May 30. 

BRISTOL.—The home department of the Sunday 
school bas increased to large numbers. A recent 
Sunday morning was especially devoted to it, 
the pastor preaching a special sermon and extra 
class exercises taking place in the Sunday school. 
The walls and ceiling of the chapel are being newly 
decorated and a new carpet is being laid, 

BERLIN.—The recent canvass of the town shows 
271 Congregational families, with a membership of 
1,112 persons out of a total population of 2,983. 
Only 19 Roman Catholics against 523 Protestants co 
not attend church. 

NoRWICH.—First. Two afternoon exhibits of 
rare and interesting curios at the home of Mrs. 
A. W. Dickey at Norwich Town for the benefit of 
the church were largely attended, and were a suc- 
cess financially. 

STONINGTON.—Rev, C. J. Hill preached his fare. 
well sermon May 30. He has been a successful pas- 
tor bere for several years and resigned on account 
of ill health, He will visit Europe this summer. 

WOLooTT has secured the services of Rev. F. P. 
Waters, who takes charge of the parish immediately 
and expects to occupy the parsonage as soon as it 
is ready. 

POMFRET,—The exterior of the meeting house has 
received a fresh coat of paint, and the audience- 
room a new carpet with other needed repairs. 

NEWINGTON.—The Church Aid Society, with its 
usual activity and helpfulness, has voted to assume 
the debt of $200 of the society. 

Ground has been broken for the new chapel at 
West Suffield.——The receipts of the strawberry tea 
at Pilgrim Church, Canaan, were over $26.—~—The 
Hunting:on church is free from debt, through the 
generosity of some friends.——Rev. J. P. Hawley 
of Columbia, who has been seriously ill, is slowly 
convalescing.——Thieves entered the meeting house 
at Goshen recently but secured nothing.—Electric 
lights have been put in the meeting house at Suf- 
field.—New carpets have been Jaid in the audi- 
torium of the church at South Manchester.—Rev. 
J. P. Trowbridge of Eastford preached a special 
Sermon on the 25th anniversary of his ordination. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

MAINE has taken a collection for the famine suf- 
ferers in India and has forwarded it to the mission- 
aries in that field. The Ladies’ Aid Society, after 
having incurred a considerable debt for church im- 
provements, reports itself free from incumbrance. 

Cortland has just received a beautiful communion 
set, the gift of Mr. T. A. Gage of Newark, N. J. 


New Jersey 


LITTLE FERRY.—The Union Church of the neigh- 
boring town of Ridgefield Park has for years been 
maintaining a mission Sunday school in this place. 
As the popuiation is largely German, however, need 
was felt of religious worship in that tongue, and 
Rev. F. W. Martini, a local preacher in the Metho- 
dist church, has for a year past met that need and 
has gathered together a church of about 30 mem- 
bers. A council was held, May 14, at the Methodist 
church of Ridgefield Park for the purpose of recog- 
nizing the new church and ordaining and installing 
its pastor. The Union Church presented a formal 
protest, but as this after consultation was with- 
drawn, and it appeared that no English speaking 
Sunday school could de the work of the rew church, 
the latter was recognized and its pastor installed, 
Rev. C. A. Savage making the recognition address 
and giving the right hand of feliowship. Rev. H. 
8. Bliss offered the ordaining prayer. Rev. George 
Wechbacker, a graduate ef Chicago Seminary, was 
ordained as evangelist at the same time. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 

ATLANTA,—First. On his visit to Atlanta to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at the Atlanta 
University, Pres. C. C. Hall of Union Seminary 
spoke in this church at the evening service on the 
influence of secret prayer as illustrated in Christ’s 
life. The pastor, Rev. H. H. Proctor, is preaching 
a series of sermons on prayer, and Dr. Hall’s sub- 
ject, selected without bis knowledge of the present 
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series of sermons, was most appropriate and its 
treatment by him especially helpful. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Plymouth. The church chorusand 
soloists, under the direction of Mr. D. J. Pratt, the 
pastor’s assistant and musical director, gave a fine 
rendering of Gaul’s Holy City on a recent Sunday 
evening. The great auditorium was crowded and 
the cantata will be repeated another Sunday even- 
ing. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 825.) 

BUNKER HILL continues to have large congrega- 
tions morning and evening. A chorus and several 
soloists assist in the services. There have been ad- 
ditions to the church at nearly every communion 
during the present pastorate. The mayor of the 
city and a member of the church have recently 
placed electric lights in the building, thus making 
the church one of the most conveniently furnished 
in this part of the State. Rev, A. F. Hertel is 
pastor, 

Indiana 

SOLSBERRY, in the hill country of southern In- 
diana, is isolated from close Congregational fellow- 
ship. It was formed by a colony from Ohio, and 
has sent out a number of missionaries and minis- 
ters. Superintendent Curtis visited the field May 
23, and was received with hearty welcome and the 
congregations at four services were large. The 
eburch is in excellent condition, and the high char- 
acter of its membership makes it a light shining in 
all that region. Its original members were anti- 
slavery and temperance advocates, and the church 
retains in adverse circumstances its power as a 
living Christian force. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rev. C, A. Riley, 
ordained June 1, graduated from the Butler Bible 
School (Disciple) in 1896. He has united with this 
cburch and bas lately preached with acceptance in 
various Congregational pu) pits ——I’lymouth. May 
30 the morning service was given up to the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. The house was handsomely decorated and 
Rev. F. E. Dewhurst discoursed to the veterans on 
The Sword Which Was Bathed in Heaven. 

CANNELBURG.—The church at this mining town 
was greatly hindered in its growth by changed con- 
ditions due to the Debs strike. For weeks Indiana 
militia were quartered here and a wholesale change 
was made by the mine owners in their workmen. 
Recently Rev. Thomas Smith has taken up the work 
at this point as an out-station, holding service on 
Sunday. The Sunday school has been re organized, 
and matters are looking more hopeful in a spiritual 
way. He has visited a great many homes of the 
miners and people are astonished at the number 
which come to church. 

East Mount CARMEL on the Wabash river bot- 
toms, 75 miles south of Terre Haute, is doing a good 
work under Deacon Z. F. Van Sickle, A small vil- 
lage and saw mill and farms are being cleared. The 
church has 20 members, the Sunday school 60 at- 
tendants and the average congregation numbers 100. 
The schoolhouse is used. A church building is in 
progress of erection and $200 aid has been asked of 
the C. C. B. 8. The people are earnest and self- 
sacrificing. 

ForT WAYNE —Plymouth is deeply affected in 
the sudden death of Mrs. W. B. Douglas, the oldest 
charter member of the church, @ royal woman in 
every way and always full of good cheer. 


Michigan 

Detraoit —Old First. Dr. Boynton has been East 
preaching to the students at Amherst College and 
addressing the home missionary society at Sara- 
toga. He is mich missed when from home.——M¢. 
Hope. An excellent concert was arranged for two 
evenings last week, the sale of tickets being so 
great that all could not be accommodated on one 
evening. The proceeds will go toward the new 
building. The Men’s Auxiliary was in charge. 

ESsFXVILLE has been practically raised from the 
dead. Rev. C.T. Patchell of Bay City and some of 
bis earnest workers have tried several methods of 
resuscitation, and bave finally succeeded. There is 
a future for the cause here, and there seems reason 
to hope that a strong church will grow up in this 
suburb of Bay City. 

VICKSBURG.—The meeting house was crowded 
recently to hear the parting words of Dr. D. H. 
Reiter. The Methodist Episcopal church united 
in the farewell service. Mr. Reiter will be much 
missed in the church and community, and strong 
complimentary resolutions were passed, setting 
forth the esteem in which he is held. 

GREENVILLE.—Rev. A. M. Hyde preached his last 
sermons as pastor on a recent Sunday. The fare- 
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well address was reserved for the evening, and the 
other churches united in the service. The house 
could not accommodate all who came. The visiting 
pastors took part, and Mr. Hyde’s sermon was a 
powerful appeal 

IMLAY CiTy.—The Men’s Club closed another 
season of splendid work in the church and commu- 
nity by a grand banquet, held last week Wednes- 
day evening. 

DEXTER has raised its apportionment for home 
missions, which is a great encouragement to pastor 
and people. The organizations are all doing good 
work, The Ladies’ Missionary Society is small but 
active, having raised $20 for home missions. 

TRAVERSE City.—Rev. Demas Cochlin is giving 
a course of sermons at present on Pauline Theology. 
Each subject is focussed upon present day life. 


Wisconsin 


OsnkoOsH.— Plymouth has inaugurated a vesper 
service at 5 P. M , Sunday evenings, to take the place 
of the regular service during hot weather. Music is 
made a special feature, and, to create a more fra- 
ternal spirit, speakers from the different churches 
are invited to speak on questions that interest all 
ehurches in common. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


ST. Louis.—Compton Hill made a special effort, 
May 23, to raise a debt of $1,200. Ina few moments 
$1,400 were pledged in $5 shares.— Reber Place is 
enjoying a delightful revival through the immedi- 
ate agency of workers from the Salvation Army. 
About 30 conversions are reported. The C. E, Soci- 
ety and the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip have 
also been greatly blessed. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Fremont Avenue. Increasing con- 
gregations, especially in the evening, the payment 
of old debts to the amount of over $250 and good 
benevolent contributions are reported.—obbins- 
dale. The church is growing, having received wel- 
come accessions. The C, E. Society is specially effi- 
cieat and cares for the Sunday evening services, 
The pastor is supplying Mayflower Church, a small 
mission in the city, which he hopes to develop.— 
New Brighton. Increasing activity in the stock- 
yards has caused growth in the town, which it is 
hoped will affect the church favorably. 

CLARISSA.—This little church, formed a few 
months ago, has erected a building and called a 
former presiding elder of the United Brethren de- 
nomination, who als> is a practicing physician. 
The membership is so small that it is unable to 
secure a pastor for full time. 

Rose CREEK has been pastorless for several 
months, owing toa depleted treasury, but arrange- 
ments have been made with Rev. C. J. Swain of 
Lyle to supply every Sunday afternoon in connec- 
tion with his present charge. It is hoped to secure 
a pastor in the autumn. 

SAUK CENTER has an opportunity to sell its build- 
ing and lot for school purposes and plans are being 
considered for securing a new site and the erection 
of an edifice to seat 400 persons. The church is 
making progress under Rev. G. E. Smith. 

GRAND MEADOW AND DEXTER are uncared for, 
but arrangements are being made to secure a stu- 
dent at one town and a pastor at the other. Dexter 
has suffered severely by fire and the church has 
been weakened in various other ways. 


Kansas 


GOSHEN, whose building was destroyed by cyclone 
in May, 1896, dedicated a new house of worship May 
16. Led by its devoted pastor, Rev. W. H. Knight, 
it has worked heroically to get the new building, 
many members at the same time restoring their own 
homes. About 100 fami'ies met with great loss by 
the cyclone. Sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs C. L. Mills, L. P. Broad and W. H. Knight, 
and enough money was pledged to assure the pay- 
ment of all remaining indebtedness. 

BLvué RAPIDS.—At a recent communion service 
the pas‘or, Rey. William Haresnape, asked for spe- 
cial pledges to reduce the amount of aid to be 
asked from the H. M.S. forthe coming year. They 
were quickly and willingly made and brought the 
amount asked for 40 per cent. below the estimate 
of the State board of directors. 

ARGENTINE, though pastorless, finds encourage- 
ment in a large Sunday school and an active Y. P. 
8.C.E. The church is an important one, with the 
opportunities of a Kansas City suburb containing 
6,000 souls and the difficulties of a town in which 
numerous operatives are required to work on Sun- 
day. 
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ELuis has cheerfully voted to spare its pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Harper, occasionally on week days to 
visit pastorless churches on the line of the U.P. 
R. R. 

At Kiowa Rev. R. L. Layfield, the Kansas City 
evangelist, has recently assisted the pastor, Rev. J. 
E. Everett, in a helpful revival. 

North Dakota 

HAVANA.—The work on this field is rapidly gain- 
ing. Though the church is only 15 months old, steps 
are being taken to erect a house of worship, and if 
the ©. C. B. 8. can aid, an edifice will be built at 
once. 

HANKINSON recently celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary with appropriate services. Six persons 
united at that time. The Sunday school has a 
home department. Rev. G.S. Bascom is pastor. 

Abercrombie, under the lead of Rev. W. A. Wil- 
kinson, is paying off its debts and making substan- 
tial progress. — Though without a pastor, the little 
church at Dexter sustains its home Sunday school 
and has recently organized another, tributary to 
this one. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO —Richmond. Lumber is already 
on the ground for a new edifice.——Bethany. Ma- 
jor Winchell and Colonel Palmer of the Salvation 
Army presented its colonization scheme on a recent 
Sunday evening. 

SARATOGA celebrated, May 10, its 25th anniver- 
sary. Inthe quarter-century 210 members have been 
received, 102 on confession. The present member- 
ship is 104, 

The /acific, largely through the efforts of Supt. 
L. L. Wirt, devoted its issue of May 26 to Congre- 
gational 8.8. work. This tireless laborer for the 
children in bis seven years of service has organized 
339 schools, in which nearly 10,000 persons have 
studied the Bible. Of these schools 185 still live. 
Twenty Congregational churches, two Presbyterian, 
two Baptist and one of the United Brethren have 
grown out of this work, with a present membership 
of 700, Seventeen of them have erected houses of 
worship, and their property aggregates $40,000 in 
value. During this period the State has contrib- 
uted to the C.S.5S. and P.8. $11,400 ——Santa Rosa 
has piedged the last dollar on its loan from the 
C. C. B. 8.——Since Jan. 1 sixteen members have 
been added to the church at Porterville. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
BACHELER, Gilbert H., Hartford Sem., to Perry, Me. 
BARTLETT, Ernest M., Andover Sem.,to Rockdale Cb., 
Northbridge, Mass. 
ee a John W., to supply another year at Newington, 


Cc a asic, Jas. B., Correctionville, lo., to Hull. 

CLARK, Ward R., Oberlin Sem., to Almena, Kan., for 
six months, Ace epts, and has begun fork. 

DONNELL, Albert, late of Wellfleet, Mass., to Slaters- 
ville, R, 1. Accepts. 

DUNN, Simeon B., Shoreham, Vt., to S. Dartmouth, 

Mass. Accepts, to begin work July 4 

EVANS, Kenneth E., not called to Cong’ 1 Ch., Danvers 
Center, Mass., but to a church of another denomina 
tion in Danvers. 

GILT, Henry F., Eugene, Ore., to Moravia, N. Y. 

HJERPE, Erik G., New Britain, Ct., declines call to 
Swedish Ch., Boston, Mass. 

HUCKEL, Oliver, First Ch., Amberst, Mass., accepts 
call to Associate Reformed Ch. (Ind. Prest.), Balti- 
more, Md. 

HYDE, Chas. L., rece ay of Central Ch., Toledo, O., to 
L ongtnont, Col. Accept 

JOHN 5 AF = ‘formerly Meth.), W. Superior, Wis., 
to le , ah lo. Accepts 

as ag Fr ank K., Denmark, lo., to Wauseon, O. Ac- 


ept 
LAW ON, Robt, Yarmouth, Me., to First Ch., Cape 
Elizabet 
LYND, 8. Me iward, Fishhook, Ill, to Whitehall, Mich. 


Accept 
- 0 1 a fe LAND, Raymond G., Austinburg, O., to Day 


MORAG ii, Jacob, German Ch., Princeton, Neb., to 
Avoca, Accepts 

MORSE, Morris W. , Chicago Sem., to Bridgewater, Ct. 
Acce 


pts 
—_ L TON, Ezra C., Red Oak, lo., accepts call to Corn- 


PEDE RSEN, Ludwig J., Scand. Ch., Fargo, N. D., ac 
cepts call to Merrill, Wis. 

PEEBLES, David, to new ¢ hurch at Bountiful, U.,where 
he has been at work. 

PIHL, G. F., Chicago, to Swedish Ch., Weodstock, Ct. 

se ER, Eiji ah H,, Andover Sem., to Westford, Mass. 

ccept 

SEVE R ANCE, Claude M., late of Japan Mission, to 
Denwai Ave. Mission (late Lorain St. ), Cleveland, O, 
Has begun work. 

SHATTO, Chas. K., to Danville, lo., where he has been 
ofupplying. Accepts. 

STEA come ng? a F., formerly of Mariboro, Mass., to 
Norfolk, 

STROUP, ‘inte. A., Mesopotamia and Farmington, O., 
to Freedom and Charlestown. Accepts, with resi- 
dence at Freedom. 

THAYER, Heury E., recently of Longmont. Col., to 
Plymouth Ch., Wichita, Kan. Accepts, and bas be 

uf un work. 1L. Mal 

G Sim alta, [ll., to sett oer Accepts. 
WA — Frank’ P ,» Waterbury, , to Wole rott. Ac- 


se 
yYAY 4 H., withdraws acceptance of call to Parish- 
ville N. ¥., and goes to Rensselaer Falls 
WEBBE R, Berthold L., Aurelia, lo , to Wilford. Accepts. 
WEBSTER, Franklin G. , Oswego KF: alls, N. Y., declines 
call to Eaton. 
Ww HITE, Levi, Westfield, Ind , to South Side Ch., Indian- 


apo. 8. 

WIARD, H. DeForest, Chicago, Il!., accepts call to 
Fort Dodge, Io. 

WILD, Joseph, late of Bond St, Ch., Toronto, Can., to 
Plymouth Ch., Los Angeles, Ca!. Accepts. 
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WOOD, Morgan, Piymouth Ch., Detroit, Mich., to Bond 
St. Ch., Toronto, Can. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNETT, J. W., i. South Ch., Columbus, O., June 1, 
Sermon, Rev. B. R. Long; other pe Rev. ——- 
Washington Gladden, D. D., J. C. Jackson, Jr., D. 

D. F. Harris, Alex. Milne. 

Cc AMERON, Malcolm J., 0. p. Lynxville, Wis., May 10. 
Sermon, Dr. Henry Faville; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. Willan, Philo Hitchcock, L. P. Loomis, J. H. 
Dixon and W. A. Griffith. 

KNODELL, Jas. R., i. Pilgrim Ch., Oakland, Cal., May 20. 
Sermon, Rey. G. #. Hatch; charge to the people, Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, D. D. 

LADD, Geo. E, o. and i. Waterbury, Vt., June 3. Ser- 

Norman Seaver, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
ae Ee Jackson, H. L. Hartwell, Peter Mc- 
. 8S. Hazen, D. D. 

MARTINI, Fritz, o. and i. over new Ge xen Ch., Little 
Ferry, N. Pas May 14. Sermon, Rev. (. A. Savage; 
other arts, Rev. Messre. H. S. Bliss, J. A. Chamber- 
lip, J. L. Seudder, D. D. 

NOBLE, Edwin L., i. Wendell Ave. Ch., Brockton, 
Mass., June 1. Sermon, Rey. C. E. Jeffe a ig 3 other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. E. S. J. McAllister, R. L. Rae, 

W. Archibald, D. D. 

PATTERSON. Sam’! (.,0. and rec. p. Lodi, Cal., May 18. 

RILEY, Chas. A., 0. Mayflower Church, ‘Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 2 sermon, J. W. Comfort; other ports, 
Dr. N. *, Byee Rev. Messrs. 0. D. Fisher, 
Jefferey, Whitloc} :k, K. D. Curtis, D. D. 

SCOFIE be de aes Northfield, Mass., May 26. Ser- 
mon, Dr. A. H. Plumb; other parte, Rev. a og 8S. P. 

Cook, ~D. a Strong, G. G. Atkins, G. W. Judso 

w EC HBACHER, Geo., 0. a8 evangelist, Ridgefield Park, 
N.J., May 14. Sermon, Rev. C. A. Savage; other parts, 
= Messrr. H. 8. Bliss, J. A. Chamberlin, J. L. Scud- 
t 

YOUTZ, HerbertA., o. p. Middlefield, Mass., May 27. Ser- 
mon, Dr, Judson Smith; other parts, R Rev. Mesers, 
G. nah Andrews, J. C. Seagrave, D. Murpby, J. H. 
Laird. 

Resignations 

GALLOWAY, Emil R., Eighth Ch., San Francisco, Cal- 

HAYWAKD, Chas. E., Fairfield and EF. Fairfield, Vt. 

JOHNSTON, Wm., W estern Ch., Toronto, Can. 

KEEP, Elisha A., Conway, N. ., to accept call to Wal- 

ole. He will begin work this month. 

L ig cee Nath’! D., Fisher’s Station and Grand- 
ville, Mic 

Macc OLL, ies A., North Ch, New aoe Mass., 

after a pastorate of more than seven yea 

me SKIMMING, David D., Plymouth Ch., ‘Youngstown, 


PERKINS, Henry M., Derby, Vt., after a pastorate of 
four and a half years, resignation to take effect Aug. 1. 
SINGLE, John, German Ch., Avoca, Ie. 


Churches Organized 


CHICAGO, U., Mayflower Branch of Pilgrim Cb.,27 May, 
64 members. 
CUSTER, Wnh., Swedish, — May 
LITTLE FERRY, MN, Oss German, rec. 14 May, 30 mem- 
bers. 
Supplies for the Summer 
NORFOLK, Ct., Chas. H. Williams, Hartford. 
PARKERSBURG, Ic., John P. Clyde, Yale Seminary, 


called. 

SPRING VALLEY, Wis., Wm. H. Short, Yale Seminary, 

WALKER, Minn., Ira G. Hambleton, Chicago Sem- 
inary. 

Miscellaneous 

DOUGHERTY, Jas. G., was recently tendered a re- 
ception in the parlors of First Ch , Kansas City, Kan., 
to mark the 25th anniversary of his coming to the 

‘Sunflower State. Though his opposition to the 
Lotte ry and other evils has been active and outspoken, 
the large attendance of citizens representing various 

volitical and religious opinions showed that he has a 
iost of friends. A large cake, frosted with silver and 
gold coin, was presented to him. 

HAWLEY, Jonbn P., of New Hartford, Ct, is suffering 
from nervous prostration, induced in part by anxiety 
and care during Mrs. Hawley’s recent long illness. She 
is now able to walk a few steps with crutches, 

KIMBALL, John, tormerly managing editor of the Pa- 
cific, has returned from Lytton Springs somewhat 
improved io health, but still a sick man. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, pastor at Linwocd, Kan., is in 
Chicago, where his w fe is receiving medical treat- 
ment. A student from Washburn College is supply- 
ing during his absence. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Ferndale, 8 Alpine Center, 
Harrison Gulch, 4 Detroit, Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Central, 3 Grand Ledge 
Mills College, d Grand Rapids, Smith 
Pasadena, North, 10 10 Memorial, _ 
Perris, = "S > 
Porterville, 6 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
San Bernardino, Berlin Mills, $ 
San Francisco, F ourth,5 5 Lancaster, i 
Santa Barbara, j NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT Little Ferry, - 
sarkhamsted, Upper Montclair, - 
} “ 
sagen, NORTH DAKOTA 
Torrington, French, ¢ Daw son, 
ILLINOIS Fessend n, 


Hankinson, 
Bunker Hill, i se 
Chice go, Doremus, VERMONT 
Gross Park, 4 Cabot, 
Pr ilgrim Mayflowe r,! 34 ~E. Corinth, 
S. Chicago, First, iy Londonderry, 
Streator, First, Weybridge, 
INDIANA 
Brightwood 5 5 kK 
y alama 
ro Wayne, Plym Seattle, Green Lake, 
W palitngten, 
1OWA Antigo, 
Lake Geneva, 6 
Milwaukee, Ply m- 
outh, _ 
Oshkosh, Plymouth, — 
Pittsville, 6 
Rio and Wyocena, 8 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


Britt, 
Danville, 
Elma, 

Genoa Bluffs, 
Golden, 
Humboldt, 
Manson, 
Preston, 


Cee usce ten 


r OTHER CHURCHES 
Riceville, Beresford, 8. D, 3 
Waterloo, ' Bountiful, U. _— 
KANSAS Brec keuridge, Mo 
Kirwip, 4 "slauaa.’ N. ¥ 
Manhattan, 7 4 F 
fanhattap 1 Philadelphia, Pa., 
MAINE Central, 5 
Bangor, Central, 4 Sylvan, Ore., ya 
E. Hiram, 4 Trenton, Neb, 65 
WASSAOHUGETTS ee Can. , Cen- 
Daltc 3 10 Churehes with less 
Middieboro, First, 6 8 than three, 32 
Conf.. 501; Tot., 974. 
Total since Jar. 1: Conf ,9,519: Tot 17,194. 
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EDUOATION 


— Mills College in California has just 
graduated seventeen young women. Dr. L.H. 
Hallock preached the baccalaureate sermon. 


Amherst College hopes to receive, within 
a few weeks, $100,000 as its share of the 
$2,000,000 of the Fayerweather estate, which is 
at last free from litigation. Generous mem- 
bers of the Pratt family of Brooklyn, who 
have already given largely to the college, have 
just made an additional gift of $20,000 to en- 
dow the infirmary which they erected. 


—— The new school building of Eells Acad- 
emy, Colville, Wn, was dedicated May 20. 
The sermon was by Rev. William Davies of 
Spokane. Three hundred dollars were secured 
to pay last bills. Oa the following evening 
Prof. E. S. Woodcock, principal of the acad- 
emy, conducted an oratorical contest, the first 
prize being a term of tuition in the academy, 
and the second half aterm. There were over 
forty students enrolled last year. The teach- 
ers received but meager pay. It needs an or- 
gan, library and necessary apparatus. 


—— Tuskegee’s sixteenth Commencement 
marked the close of a most successful year. 
The number enrolled reached, 1,073 in the 
normal department and 200 in the training 
school. Twenty-one States, Indian Territory, 
the West Indies and Africa have been repre- 
sented. The average number on the school 
grounds for the year has been about 1,500. 
Cash receipts from all sources have been $104,- 
595.62. Of this the students have paid about 
$8,000. They have paid in work done for the 
school $40,000. The number of graduates is 
forty-eight. 


—— The anniversary of the theological de- 
partment of Howard University occurred May 
28. Six men were graduated, three with a 
classical diploma. One of the graduating ad- 
dresses was upon Hildebrand and another 
upon Monasticism, and both were compli- 
mented for the broad historical treatment 
that characterized them. Another address 
was upon the colored preacher’s duty to his 
race, and it showed such a manly, compre- 
hensive appreciation of the condition of the 
colored people that the leading paper of the 
city requested it for publication. The report 
of the examiners was very commendatory. 
There was one pleasant new departure in an 
alumni banquet, at which an alumni fund was 
inaugurated. The Junior Class is the largest 
for a number of years. Any gifts will be 
doubly appreciated because of the straitened 
finances of the A. M. A, which supports this 
department of the university. The depart- 
ment issues a modest bulletin, whose last 
number has reports from a number of its grad- 
uates. These show the faithful, self. denying 
service which they are rendering in various 
denominations and in hard fields both in 
America and in Africa. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ALLEN—BRYANT—In Olivet, Mich., June 2, Rev. 
Ernest B. Allen, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Lansing, 
and Mary R. Bryant. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








AIKEN—In Hanover, N. H., June 2, Henry O. Aiken, 
yeneral secretary of Y. M.C. A. at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, aged 32. He was son of the late Dr, Edward 
Aiken of Amherst, N. H , and grandson of Dr. Silas 
Aiken, formerly pastor of Park Street Church, Bos- 
top. President Tucker attended his funeral at Am- 
herst, June 4, and paid teuching tribute to his noble 
character and useful life. After graduation at Dart- 
moutb, in 1887, he taught successfully in Vermont 
and at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., until a year 
ago, when he accepted the position at Dartmouth. 
His manly character won the respect of the entire 
student body, and his work, already effective, prom- 
ised large results in the future. 

DENT—In Troy, N. H., May 2, of consumption, Edwin 
Bullock Dent, only son of A. C. and E. B. Dent, aged 
30 yrs., 4 mos. 

FARLEY—In Ipswich, May 22, Nathaniel Rogers Far- 
ley, aged 82 yrs.,8 mos. 

PIERCE—In Auburn, May 30, Elizabeth Peabody, wife 
of Rev. Charles M. Pierce, aged 59 yrs. 

RICE-~In New Haven, Ct., May 30, Richard G. Rice, an 
officer of the United Church and secretary of the 
Class of 1839, Yale, aged 82 yrs. 

TOBEY—In 8. Berwick, Me., Elizabeth, widow of Rev. 
Alvan Tobey and daughter of Chester Adams of 
Charlestown, Mass., aged 85 yrs. 





HON. BARAK MAXWELL 

Died in Welis, Me., March 28, aged eighty-two yeare. 
He had been an active member of the First Congre- 
gational Church since the beginning of his religious 
life, and a constant attendant till near the time of his 
death, He was superintendent of the Sunday school for 
nearly forty years. Our brother was a very warm friend 
of missions and a large contributor te all the benevo- 
lences of our denomination, leaving legacies for several 
of them in his will. 

He did not grow old. He had a large heart and a well- 
balanced, superior mind. He seemed twenty years 
younger than he was. As a wise counselor and a 
prosperous business man he was well-known in the 
county and State. He built many vessels, was a large 
ship owner, and extensively interested in foreign com- 
merce, He was a member of the State legislature in 
Ist! and 1878, serving respectively in the lowerand upper 
chambers. His death is a great loss to the church and 
the towp. He was one of the few who fully realized 
what one writer says is the most cherished hope of all 
good men, “To be kindly remembered and ovingly 
honored on the spot which gave them birth.’ B. 





MISS SARAH ELIZABETH ANDREW 

Died May 30 at her home in Winchester, Mass.,in the 
seventy-fitth year of her age. She was a sister of the 
late Governor Andrew and possessed many of his noble 
characteristics. Miss Andrew was a woman of rare 
Christian culture and strongly devoted to every good 
cause connected with the Congregational church of 
which she was a member. Her ready wit and humor 
and ability for story telling made her attractive to 
young and old alike. 

In all respects Miss Andrew was a true home maker, 
as all who ever shared her generous hospitality would 
testify. She leaves a large circle of friends who deeply 
mourn their bereavement. 





From Germany comes news of the success- 
ful sewing up of the heart of a man who had 
been stabbed in an affray. The organ was 
laid bare and continued its beating while the 
surgeon was at work upon it. 





Do you feel Irritable? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and is au 
invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 
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Extremely Nervous 


Barely Able to Crawl Around — Now 
Perfectly Cured and Doing Her Own 
Housework. 

‘‘T was extremely nervous, barely able to 
crawl around, with no strength or ambition. 
I could not sleep, would have very bad spells 
with my heart, and my stomach was in a 
terrible condition. I had dreadful neuralgia 
pains in my side, and would be dizzy. In the 
midst of it all I had malarial fever. I was 
miserable for months after; could not sit up 
over half an hour without being all exhausted. 
At last one of my neighbors wanted me to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I was persuaded to do 
so and in a little while could eat and sleep 
better. This encouraged me to continue. I 
have now taken five bottles, and am perfectly 
cured. I am doing my housework alone.” 
Mrs. Frep TurRNER, Barre, Vt. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsa= 


parilla 
The Bvst—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


’ Hy are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood S Pills All druggists. 25 cents. 


Shirt Waists 


Cool comfort in White Lawn Shirt 
Waists—that’s ‘he special attraction 
we offer you this week. Values that 
caunot be equaled elsewhere: 

Lot 1—WHITE LAWN SHIRT WAISTS, 











tucked fronts, soft cuffs, 


Only 98c. Each 


Actual value ${,50 Each. 


Lot 2—Fine Quality WHITE LAWN SHIRT 
WAISTS, embroidered tronts, Hamburg 
insertions, soft collars and cuffs; also 
500 WHITE SHIRT WAIS8TS, with white 
linen detachable collars and cuffs, 


Only 1.50 Each 


Worth from $2.00 to $2.25 Each. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


Millinery, Dry and Faney Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Bie. beet ‘ | 
Blake Bell Foundry | 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE RELL CO.; Boston, Maas. 





It is hard for a native Bostonian to keep | 


his “‘isms’”’ under control, but he is justified 


TS ees - MaMa: in getting a little excited over this new bed- | 
i ’ _ dius \ am stead, 
u It is a brass frame with mahogany rails | 


and footboard. 
-_ — richest kind of effect 
s x grain of old growth San Domingo Mahogany, 
With the polished brass above the contrast is striking. 
with any valance. With an ordinary brass bedstead you can never ‘‘tuck the sheets 
in.’”? There is no way of covering them except by a drapery. 
twice as convenient as a drapery and five times more beautiful. 
Naturally it is inexpensive. The simple addition of 10 inches of mahogany makes 
little effect on the price. Yet it makes twice as beautiful a bed. 
Our new catalogue of Summer Furniture will be mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


deeply veined. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 


The combination makes the | 
We select the vended 


It dispenses 


Here is something 
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Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist. A ae eagae 9 as organist desired by a lady of 
ten years’ experience. Address L., The Congregationalist, 


White Mountains. To rent, a private house for 
summer months; 14 rooms, with stable. Address Thorn 
Hill, Jackson, N. H. 


Wanted, by young lady of some education, position 
to take care of children and give instruction in English 
branches. Address I. T., The Congregationalist. 


An old-fashioned pulpit can probably be secured 
without cost by applying to Kev. D. W. Waldron, 19 
Congregational House, 7-A Beac on Street, Boston, Mass, 

To Let. Furnished Cc ottage on Lake Whitney, New 
Haven, Ct. Furnished Cottage on Money Island, off 
Stony Creek, Ct. Howard Sherman, Whitneyville, New 
Haven Co., Ct. 

Wanted, boarders in an American family, 10 miles 
from Boston. Every accommodation for comfort, good 
beds, home table, References given and required. Box 
34, Braintree, Mass, 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion toa lady, either at the mountains or seaside, for 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Cottage to Rent at Amagansett, L.1I. Containing 
8 rooms, kitchen and bath. Fine ocean view Ten 
minutes’ walk to R. R. depot, five minutes to ocean. 
Address KE. B. Leek 


Wanted, by lady of middle age, the care of an in- 
valid in vicinity of Bosten. References all that would 
be required as to character and ability. Address Mrs. M., 
office of The Congr egationalist. 

The Elderage. Summer Home School for Girls, 
where they can remain through the year under the care 
and instruction of kind and capable teachers. 156 
Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 








Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
compctent, a position as matron, or lady in charge, ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year, 
Address B. F. » Northampton, Mass. 

Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with I8 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work. Address Stere 
opticos, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 

Board and KRoome. A desirable location at Old 
Orchard, Me. Ten m nutes’ walk from the beach. 
Country and seashore advantages. Electric cars. Terms 
reasonable. Address Box 190, Old Orchard, Me 
pre Cottage fer Sale at Rye, N. H. 9 rooms; 

erlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 





Cottage to Rent. 1 would like to rent my furnished 
cottage tor the season. cated on high hill, with fine 
view. Kive minutes’ we uk from post. office, one mile 
from R. R. station. Address ™. W. Leach, Plymouth, 
Litchfield Co,, Ct 





Wanted, position as housekeeper in an elderly 
bd pal s Christian home, by a refined, middle-aged 
lady, who understands the care of a nice, quiet home, 
Not over twenty miles from Boston. Address, A. R., 
The Congregationalis te 

Housekee per’s A entetant: Middle-aged woman 
oung girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 

sr room and board in the family of a physician resic jee | 
near Boston, Must furnish satisfactory proof of gooc 
character. Address L. H., this office. 














For Summer Guests. A Congregational pastor 
opens his delightful home for summer guests. Spacious 
rooms, bath; shady lawna, fine country, eleg + drives; 
first classtable. #lperday. Accessible from New York 
or Albany. Rey. J. Marsland, Franklin, N. Y. 


Wanted, refined Christian lady for housekeeper in 
Christian home. May have one girl over six years old, 
Graded schools and academy, in_ beautiful we 


couney town. Onlytwoin family. References required, 


tate wages wanted. Address Box 54, Monson, Me 


Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 


| delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 


children into ber family for the summer, giving eacha 
mother’s careful personalattention. Highestreferences 
given and required, for particulars and terms address 
S., The Congregationalist. 


Senshore Cottage at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass, 
® rooms, all furnished; drainage to the sea; city and 
spring water; right on Ocean Avenue; #250 to the proper 
yarty: the Sanitarium of the North Coast; safe surf- 
Pathing upon good harbor beach Address Wm. R, 
Pedrick, Lawrence, Mass. 





Summer Boarders. Large airy rooms, with fire if 
required. Pure mountain air, near Lake Memphrema- 
gog, home comforts, piano and organ, near church, 
Terms reasonable. Rooms without board if required, 
with use of kiteben for invalids, Address, KBox %6, 
Stanstead, P. Q., Canada 





Boarders Desired at Hillside Form, two anda halt 


hours’ ride from Hoston, Location high and healthy. 

Good rooms and table. Wide verandas, shade trees, 

pine grove Lake nearby. Houseopen in May. Adults 

preferred, Terms reasonable. For further information 
| address Rox 91, Greenfield, N. H 


To Let tor the Summer. First floor (six large 
rooms) and two chatnbers, well furnished, for general 
housekeeping, in house on a farm bordering ou Lake 
Winnepesaukee, 14 miles from Wolfeboro village and 
R. RK. station, Location aud scenery unsurpassed, 
Good water, piano, etc. Terms reasonable Address 
Box 116, Wolfeboro, N. H. 








Tl » | The committee appointed by 
1€ the National Council to pre 
y pare a new Form of Admis- 
N E W sion have reported, and their 

’ ® P 
Fo. mn of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
scor the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission) @.& 


Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts. ; senntiathenns 1W0 copies, #2. 0 
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OOMMENOEMENT DATES 


The following list inclades the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 


The Congregationalist 


tions: 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Adelbert, Cleveland, O., . June 23 
Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 30 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., July 1 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 24 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 23 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 24 
Brown, Providence, K.1., June 16 
Carleton. Northfield, Minn., June 16 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 30 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 16 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., une 17 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 30 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 24 
Drury, Springfield, Mo, June 17 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., June 16 
Fisk, Nashville, Tenn., June 16 
Gates, Neligh, Neb.. June 23 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 24 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 30 
Hiram, Hiram,0O, June 24 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Ill, June 10 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., June 16 
Iowa, Grinnell, Io., June 16 
lowa (Univ.), Lowa City, Io., June 10 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., June 15 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., June 23 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, I[Il., June 10 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 17 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Amherst, Mass., June 23 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., July . 
Middlebury. Middiobarg, Vt. June 30 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 23 
New York (Coll ), New York, N. Y., June 24 
Northwestern, Evanston, [1l, June 17 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 23 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 17 
Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore., June 16 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal.. June 30 
Princeton, Princetoa,N. J., June 16 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., June 29 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis. Jane 23 
Roanoke, Salem, Va., June 16 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., June 16 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 15 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 22 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., June 15 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 24 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 16 
Vanderbilt, Nashviile, Tenn., June 16 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 30 
Wabash, Crawfordsville, Ind., June 16 
Washburn, Topeka, Kan., June 16 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass, June 22 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 30 
Whitman, Walla Walla, Wn., June 16 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 23 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 24 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 30 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. D, June 23 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 
Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass., June 16 
Jow, Franconia, N. H., June 17 
Freehold, Freehold, N. J., June Il 
Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville, N. J., June 22 
Leicester, Leicester, Mass., June 21 
Mount Hermon, Mount Hermon, Mass., June 15 
Phillips, Andover, Mass., June 24 
Phillips, Exeter. N. H., June 22 
Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., June 18 
St. Johnsbury, St. Johnsbury, Vt., June 18 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 26 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 23 





The m‘rit ef Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is literally written in blood. 

It is traced in the vital fluid 
Of millions of the human race. 
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Pitteburgh. ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


It will require 


to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 


Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00 ; 
five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 
tinting colors, 80 cts. ; yy pt. Japan dryer, 


Total, 


¢9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
Pure White Lead without considering 


Examine the brand 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
REE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


BIYMER-BAUMAN in : 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS*” building is 60x25x20. 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pitteburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. rm - . ro 
ECKSTEIN at $1.25 per gal.—¢1 7-50. 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 15 cts.; 4 pt. turpentine cts. 
SOUTHERN 9 ey P » 5 
SUIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI : a 
sep seat [*"* | its greater durability. 
pinged (see list). 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROBCO / 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY various 
Louisville, intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 


Broadway, New York. 








Hotels and Travel 














Going 


fcoins” EUROPE ? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 
) The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 
( 


out 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued for any desired tour. 

Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 

( ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR 
) IST GAZETTE-—POST FREE, gives details. 

W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 


} 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


2 Broadway 
St Denis ie Ie 
e NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 


















Its positive medicinal merit 
And curative power is written 
Upon the hearts, and graven upon 
The minds of thousands 
Of people whom it has cured 
And given good bealth 
When there seemed nothing before 
Them but darkness and despair. 
It cures all diseases arising 
From or prompted by impure 
Blood by its intrinsic merit as 
The one true blood purifier. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

If PAYMENT IS DRBLAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW S&UBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RSCEIPTS for ge are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
& stamp should be sent with remittance, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

aid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
cane, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11% ebee te the pa wn 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 


t 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 


line, each insertion, net. 


moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 





PASSACONAWAY INN, 


YOR 


K CLIFFS, MAINE. 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 
New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


NOW OPEN. 


VERMONT’S 
---THE PLACE 





for a quiet, restful, refreshing, thor- 
oughly enjoyable vacation. Its particu- 
lar attractions are its perfect summer 
climate, unrivaled mountain, lake and 
valley scenery, opportunities for boat- 


ing and fishing, and its excellent hotels 
and hospitable farm and village homes 
where guests are entertained at from 
$4.00 to $10 00 per week. 

The best description of this region is 
given in “Summer Homes” (illustrated), 
sent by mail for 5c. stamp on application 
to 8. W. Cummings, Central Vermont 
R. R., St. Albans, Vt., or T. H. Hanley, 
194 Washington Street, Boston, 


Summer Cruise 
‘ LAND 3 MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S, ‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, $475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 
International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 


















212 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


Enquire of Ticket Agents or at Principal Offices: 





SALT LAKE 


COLORADG 


i SAN FRANCISCO Suis" wor 


PORTLAND SPRINGS 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


tia St pau 
- PAUL 

cg MINNEAPOLIS 

OF THE DULUTH 

WEST AND ASHLAND 

NORTHWEST MARQUETTE 


LOW SUMMER TOURIST RATES 


VIA THE 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Specialy Low Excursion Rates 


gp TO MILWAUKEE {20 ccnvention July 6.0. 


TO ST. PAUL and fsxk 
MINNEAPOLIS ( 318,°. ° = 
TO SAN FRANCISCO Ph ciristian 


Endeavor Convention July 7-12 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





En ‘ered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

5 State St., BOSTON. 

Or address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
at Chicago. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The general trade situation continues 
“spotty ’’ in character, here quiet and there 
showing increasing activity. The fall trade 
is now on, and there is more activity noted. 
That is to say, the consumptive demand has 
not started, of course, but goods are being 
ordered and made in preparation for the fall 
trade. There is no question of the growth 
of confidence in the mercantile community. 
Things are better than they were, and after 
the tariff is settled it would not be at all 
surprising to see general business gain con- 
siderably. 

We hear a great deal of complaint now 
about the great dullness of trade, but a better 
way to put it would be the smallness of prof- 
its. The fzcts show that more goods are mov- 
ing than in the good year of 1892, but that 
prices are lamextably less. The great trouble 
in this c.untry in recent years has not been 
underconsumption but overproduction. 

Prominent in the business situation is the 
improvement in the demand and prices for 
iron and steel. Crop reports from the South- 
west are enthusiastic, and indications p int 
to large exports of wheat from the Pacific 
coast. In the cotton goods market prices con- 
tinue depressed, and the demand does not 
start up in satisfactory manner. The opinion 
grows that the New England mills will come 
together on some sort of an agreewent for re- 
striction of production during the hot months. 
Wool is quiet, and lumber is in fair move- 
ment. Tte orders for toots and shoes are not 
up to expectations. 

The tone of speculation in the stock market 
has undergone the greatest improvement, and 
security values have advanced quite mate- 
rially. The sentiment seems to favor a fur- 
ther advance in prices, although Wall Street 
leaders are waiting a little for the publication 
of Mr. Calhoun’s report on the Cuban situation. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. CLark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 

















Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Presa, which now controls the book. we are able 
to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


iar This is the price delivered at our: ffice. If 

sent by mai!, 25 cents additional for postage. 

Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 

for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YorRK, 

may send us one dollar and receive an order on 

The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 

which will enable them to get it without the 

additional charge for postage. 

This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 


is no other condition. 
Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Congregationalist 


BIG AND STRONG 


The Prudential 


Is one of the largest and strongest Life Insurance Com- 


panies in the world. 


845 


Whether you seek Protection, 


Investment, or both combined, THE PRUDENTIAL can 


supply your wants. 
Assets, 


Income, - 
ifsc Surplus, 
Ages i to 70. 


Men, 


The Prud 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


$19,541,827 
14,158,445 

- 4,034,116 

Amounts $15 to $50,000 

Women, and Children. 


Write for particulars. 


ential Insurance Company 
of America, 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
I nencgasoceecccecstedcnnads copanaké 306,032.86 







PN Pr coins cvccces ccvccoccecccceccesoocsese 748,857.41 
United States Stocks.. oy 2 
Pate — esese ° 25,000.00 
ng Be Ldesepes A 821,974 81 

1 Road "bonds. «+ 1,624,495.00 
Water Bonds............. os 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds............cccccesscscees 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks... . 2,476,595.00 


Bank Stocks........ 
Trust Co. Stocks.... 





Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 183,100.00 
sh eg uncollected and in hands of 

Pie sacbnnnensedskcces+cccnccd) efpsenenens 602,866.76 
tetioest aus and accrued on Ist January, 1897, 55,678.34 


$10,362,224.39 


LIABILITIES, 





Cash Capital 000, e 

Reserve Premium Fund... ...........-. 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ard (laims, 735,128.68 
OS DOT EG ascccorcsiccrccscscccctvsoncs 2,346,268.71 


#$10,362,224.80 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. He WASHBURN, pice. Presidents 
W. L. BIGELOW, T. B GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass"t Secretartes 


NEW YORK, January 12, 1897. 


8% @% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Ked River V alley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send fur formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my bcoks. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
208 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Superior 


to Letters of Credit. Bank of England 
Notes, and Sovereigns: 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


Reasons told in circulars, which will be 
mailed on application. 
Cashed in every country of the world. 


Agency of U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Megr., 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


A Solid 8% 


Can be assured on your surplus funds if properly 

invested in Municipal Warrants. A trial of our 

exceptional facilities for h: indling them will con 

vinee you that Warrants are the cream of short 

time paper. Choice State, County and City issues 

(ha aving same security 48 Munie ipalt ponds). taal: 
hand. Robt. K. Strahorn & Co., 3 


on 
table Building, 3oston. 














Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Matual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - om #2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - * - $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to ¢ heck ¢ k or on certificate, 


STERLING DRA FTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and Sec, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F, Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N, Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Aiexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
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100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 
60 cents, postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one number 
1 cent each. 
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“THRIFT IS A GOOD 
REVENUE.” GREAT 

SAVING RESULTS FROM 
CLEANLINESS AND 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 4 


Miss Grace Weston, in charge of the meet- 
ing, brought a valuable lesson concerning the 
power of personal influence. ‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth, the light of the world.” ‘Ye 
are our epistle, written in our hearts.” Much 
is often accomplished by a few words. One 
important link in the chain of circumstances 
resulting in Chief-Justice Bradley’s useful 
career was his going to a minister’s house one 
morning with a load of coal. Being obliged 
to wait for directions the boy picked up a 
book, which so enlisted the minister’s interest 
in him that just the right help and impetus 
were given. Brownivg’s girl in Pippa Passes 
who sang: 

God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world, 
influenced the four great people of the town. 

Mrs. Hubbard of Sivas being mentioned, an 
extract was read from a letter from Mr. Hub- 
bard, in which, speaking of their orphanages, 
he says, ‘‘ Mrs. Hubbard has two sewing ma- 
chines humming continually and a corps of 
sewing women making up the clothing, and 
the business seems quite brisk’’; also, ‘‘ We 
Hubbards are especially busy setting up the 
boys’ department for the 200 Armenian or- 
phans on the Swiss fund, whom they pur- 
pose to support in our station for five years.” 
The Cawsarea missionaries, the Farnsworths, 
Fowles, Dodds and Wingates, were all remem- 
bered, as well as Miss Burrage with her kin- 
dergarten and Miss Closson and Miss Nason 
with their company of girls in the Talas 
school 

Miss Day recalled her pleasant meeting with 
many of these missionaries in Constantinople, 
her observation of work similar to theirs in 
Adabazar and Brousa, and her visits in the 
homes of former pupils of the missionary 
schools there it was evident that they made 
better wives, mothers, sisters and daughters 
for the influence of these schools and teachers, 
Mrs. Noyes spoke of the special interest of her 
society in Miss Closson and Miss Burrage, re- 
sulting in a yearly box. 

Sympathy was expressed for the Herrick 
family in Constantinople in their present sor- 
row in the death of their daughter Abby in 
this country, and prayers were offered for 
them and for the various interests which had 
been mentioned. 

Mrs. Capron expressed the belief that mis- 
sionaries have most influence by what they 
really are, and told the story of a woman who 
came to her dispensary one day, and after she 
had been attended to waited a long time, nod- 
ding and smiling as she watched Mrs. Capron 
and her assistant as they listened to one pa- 
tient after another and gave directions for 
their relief, while they wondered why she 
waited. At last, when asked why she did not 
go, she said, ‘‘ I am waiting to see how long 
your patience will hold out.’’ After Mr. Ca- 
pron’s death a native, expressing his sympa- 
thy, said, ‘‘ The gentleman never seemed ina 
hurry to have us go’’—a comment upon the 
patience of the missionary in entertaining 
callers to whom time seems of no account. 

Miss Child recalled a meeting which she 
attended in Madura, where among the women 
she noticed one, a Hindu, very beautiful, 
decked in fine attire, with necklaces, earrings, 
bangles, anklets and toe-rings, whom no one 
knew, who, when spoken to, said she came 
because she heard there was a lady there from 
America who knew Mrs. Capron and lived 
near her, and she wanted to see her. 

An incident was also given of a Japanese 
girl who was sent to this country to be edu- 
cated, and who boarded ina minister’s family, 
with the understanding that he was not to 
attempt to persuade her to accept Christian- 
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ity, but the power of Christian living was 
mightier than words, and she became a dis- 
ciple. 

The avnouncement was made that after 
next Friday, June 11, the meetings will be 
suspended until the autumn. 








THE practice of giving mementos for engagement 
and wedding events has broadened out to a general 
custom, and the china stores and jewelers show 
activity at this season. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
have their share of attractive novelties. 


NOTHING SuCcOEEDS LIKE SvuccEss.—Every year 
our sales have increased. This has been going on 
for more than 30 years. Hundreds of thousands of 
people rely exclusively on Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam, whenever troubled with coughs or lung 
diseases. Sold at all druggists. 


Don’t Miss THIS.—No reader of this paper should 
miss reading the description of the new brass-bound 
bedstead on exhibition this week at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. As the latest novelty 
in furniture, it bas created much enthusiasm. A 
full description of it appears in another column. 
Nothing finer has been brought out in many years. 


B. & O. SUMMER BOOK,—The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has just issued a very handsome book for 
summer travel, describing the mountain resorts, 
springs and baths located on and adjacent to its 
lines; also the various watering places on the At- 
lantic coast. The routes for reaching them are set 
forth in a comprehensive and clear manner. 


NEW ENGLAND’s SUMMER RESORTS.—The summer 
season will soon be upon us and then comes the task 
of selecting the vacation grounds. New England in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont has hundreds 
of resorts which are visited each year by multitudes 
of tourists, and to these resorts, which include the 
mountains, the seashore and lake regions, during 
the period from June 1 to Sept. 30, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad will have on sale at all of its princi- 
pal stations reduced-rate round-trip excursion tick- 
ets. This company also issues an excursion book 
which is replete with information for tourists and 
travelers regarcing routes and rates to all points in 
Northern New England, while a list of the leading 
hotelsand boarding houses of this region is also in- 
cluded in this book, which is sent free to any ad- 
dress upon application to the general passenger 
department of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 
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MORTGAGES. 


If, in the past, you have con- 
fined your Western investments ; 
to mortgages secured by lowa ; 
Farm Property. your holdings 
are now causing you but little 
trouble. If you want to continue 
to be easy in mind and free ot 
annoyance, we may be of service 
to you. for we handle choice lowa 
mortgages bearing 6 percent. in- 
terest. We are a!sO always ready 
to purchase them ata fair price. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST., N.Y. 
The care of Westernand Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 
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It is always safe to buy a 
Waverley. Waverley reputa- 
tion has built up in five years 
the largest single high grade bi- 
cycle establishment in the world. 
Only good work and fair deal- 
ing could have accomplished 
this, Waverleys are built right 
and thousands of Waverley 
riders will tell you so. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Catalogue free. 
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June Weddings. 


An unexcelled Stock of Pieces and Sets 
adapted to Wedding Gifts. 


PP an Cat Crystal Glass pieces, $2 to 


VASES from France, Germany, Austria 

and England, $2 to $300 

Rich colored and gold Carlsbad Glass, $2 
to $50. 

Exquisite Cloisonné from Japan, $5 to $150. 

Superb Satsuma pieces, $5 to $125. 

Jardinitres and Pedestals from Mintons, 
Doultons, and Canton, $6 to $150. 

Fine Lamps, with Parisian Silk Shades, 
$5 ro $90, 

Salad se‘s. $5 to $90, 

Dinner Sets, $8 to $800. 

Loving Cups, China or Gass, $5 to $75. 

Rich China Plater, in single dozens, $5 to 
$300 per dozen. 

China Tea Sets, $5 to $120. Adapted to 
Bridal Gifts. 

In brief, intending buyers will find in our 
Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor), the Glass De- 
partment (2d floor), the Stock Pattern Room 
(4th floor), the Lamp Gallery and Main Floor, 
attractive exhibits from the best known 
sources, foreign and American, of fine Pot- 
tery and Glass from which to choose; and 
we are not undersold on equal wares, if we 
know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


120 Franklin St. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & Behoot | > 
Catalogue. The C.8.B hemi 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS é¢rét3 
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MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL’ ORE, MD. — 
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Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
> tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
> ©best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
iria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera } 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 38 
Nerves and builds up theentire system. 
Paris: Fw Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26- 30 N. William St. 








| Figs 2S! your beauty depends on your health. Are 
you suffering from any of the ailments which cause 





impaire d divestion, nervous prostration and premature 
age? You need 

»».- VITAL TONE... 
It never fails. Sent, postpaid ye packed, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. VITAL TONE CO., No. 1 Beacon St., 
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ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
CARPETS aNnD 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTOM ST. 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 65 


Sons & Co., 
uenetereet: 
BOSTON. 


Room 76, Boston, Mass. 
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EOHOES OF THE SHAW MEMORIAL 
ORATIONS 


From the orations on the occasion cf the 
Shaw Memorial unveiling we quote the fol- 
lowing striking passages: 

THE NEED OF CIVIC 


The men who do brave deeds are usually 
unconscious of their picturesqueness, For 
two nights previous to the assault upon 
Fort Wagner the Fifty fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment had been afoot, making forced 
marches in the rain, and on the day of the 
battle the men had had no focd since early 
morning. As they lay there in the evening 
twilight, hungry ard wet, against the cold 
sands of Morris Island, with the sea fog 
drifting over them, their eyes fixed on the 
huge bulk cf the fortress looming darkly 
three quarters of a mile ahead against the 
sky, and their hearts beating in expectation 
of the word that was to bring them to their 
feet and launch them on their desperate 
charge, neither < flicers nor men could have 
been in any boliday mood of contemplation. 

War has been much praised and cele- 
brated among us of iate as a school of 
manly virtue, but it is easy to exaggerate 
upon this point. Ages ago war was the 
gory cradle of mankind, the grim-featured 
nurse that alone could train our savage 
progenitors into some semblarce of social 
virtue, teach them to be faithful one to an- 
other and force them to sink their selfisk- 
ness in wider tribal ends. War still excels 
in this prerogative and whether it be paid 
in years of service, in treasure or in life 
blood, the war tax is still the only tax that 
men ungrudgingly will pay. How could it 
be otherwise, when the survivors of one 
successful massacre after another are the 
beings from whose loins we and all our con- 
temporary races spring? Man is once for 
ali a fighting animal]; centuries of peaceful 
history could not breed the battle instinct 
out of us, and military virtue is the kind of 
virtue least in need of re-enforcement by re- 
—" least in need of orator’s or poet’s 
help. 

What we really need the poet’s and 
orator’s help to keep alive in us is not, 
then, the common and gregarious courage 
which Shaw showed when he marched with 
you, men of the Seventh Regiment. It is 
that more lonely courage which he showed 
when he dropped his warm commission in 
the glorious Second to head your dubious 
fortunes, Negroes of the Fifty-fourth. That 
lonely kind of valor—civic courage, as we 
call it in peace times—is the kind of valor 
to which the monuments of nations should 
most of all be reared, for the survival of the 
fittest has not bred it into the bone of hu- 
man beings as it has bred military valor; 
and of 500 of us who could storm a battery 
side by side with others, perhaps not one 
would be found ready all alone to risk his 
worldly fortunes in resisting an enthroned 
abuse, The deadliest enemies of nations 
are not their foreign foes; they always 
dwell within their borders. And from 
these internal enemies civilization is always 
in need of being saved. The nation blest 
above all nations is she in whom the civic 
genius of the people dees the saving day by 
day, by acts without external picturerque- 
ness, by speaking, writing, voting reason- 
ably, by smiting corruption swiftly, by 
good temper between parties, by the people 
knowing true men when they see them, and 
preferring them as leaders to rabid parti- 
sans or empty quacks. Such nations have 
no need of wars to save them. Their ac- 
counts with righteousness are always even, 
and God’s judgments do not have to over- 
take them fitfully in bloody spasms and 
convu'sions of the race, 

The lesson that our war ought most of all 
to teach us is the lesson that evils must be 
checked in time, before they grow so great. 
The Almighty cannot love such long post 
poned accounts or such tremendous settle 
ments. And surely he hates all settlements 
that do such quantities of incidental devils’ 
work. Our present situation, with its ran 
cors and delusions, is the direct outcome of 
the added powers of government, the fi 
nances and izflations of the war. Every war 
leaves such miserable legacies, fatal seeds 
of future war and revolution, unless the 
civic virtues of the people save the state in 
time.— Prof. William James. 





COURAGE 
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THE CIVIC PARTNERSHIP 


There is a higher and deeper sense in 
which both races-must be free than that 
represented by the bill of sale. The black 
man who cannot let love and sympathy go 
out to the white man is but half free. The 
white man who would close the shop or 
factory against a black man seeking an op 
portunity to earn an honest living is but 
half free. The white man who retards his 
own dev‘lopment by opposing a black man 
is but half free. The full measure of the 
fruit of Fort Wagner and all that this mor- 
ument stands for will not be realized until 
every man covered by a black skin shall, by 
patience and natural effort, grow to that 
hight in industry, property, intelligence and 
moral responsibility where no man in all 
our land will be tempted to degrade him- 
self by withholding from his black brother 
any opportunity which he’ himself would 
possess. Until that time comes this monu-. 
ment will stand for effort, not victory com 
plete. 

One of the wishes that lay nearest Colonel 
Shaw's heart was that his black troops 
might be permitted to fight by the side of 
white soldiers. Have we not lived to see 
that wish realized, and will it not be more 
so in the future? Not at Wagner, not with 
rifle and bayonet, but on the field of peace, 
in the battle of rene! in the struggle for 
good government, in the lifting up of the 
owest to the fullest opportunities. In this 
we shall fight by the side of white men 
North and South. And if this be true, as 
under God’s guidance it will, that old flag, 
that emblem of progress and security which 
brave Sergeant Carney never permitted to 
fall upon the ground, will still be borne 
aloft by Southern soldier and Northern so!- 
dier, and in a more potent and higher sense 
we shall all realize that 
The slave’s chain and the master’s alike are broken, 
The one curse of the races held both in tether ; 


They are rising, all are rising, 
The black and the white together. 


— Pres, Bouker T. Washington. 





RELIEVES every sort of bleeding—Pond’s Extract. 
Do not be imposed upon by weak imitations. 





TIRED, nervous, sleepless men and women—how 
gratefully they write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Ones 
he'pless and discouraged, having lost all faith in 
medicines, now in good health and “ab e todo my own 
work,” tecause Hooa’s Sarsaparilla has power to en- 
rich and purity the blood ana make the weak strong 
this is experience of a host of people. 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best fam ly cathartie and 
liver medicine. Gentle, reliable, sure. 





ECZEMA 


Most Torturing, Disfiguring, 
Humiliating 


Of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly skin and 
scalp humors is instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curicura Soap, a single ‘applica- 


tion of CuticurA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CuricurA RESOLYENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


RemeptEs speedily, permanently, and econom- 
ically cure eczema, when all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Potter Drvua anpn Coen. Corp, 


le Props., Boston 
eles to Care Every Skin and Blood Humor,” free. 


PIMPLY FACES Purified and Sages by 


CUTICURA SOAI 


AN EFFECTIVE 
COMBINATION, 





' SIMPLE 


SILENT 





STRONG 
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SPEEDY 


Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled 
Workmanship, Unequaled 
Facilities. 


This combination produces best Sewing Machine 
on earth—THE SINGER. 


ihe SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 


day is highly 


essen- 


tial to comfort and 


health. 


It cools the 


blood, reduces your 


temperature, 
the stomach. 
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Rootbeer 


Bi should be in 
thome, in 
| office, in every work- 


every 
ever y 


shop, A temperance 


i drink, more 


age makes 5 gallon 
erywhere. 


health- 


iiful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 
duced. 
Made only by the Charles FE. 
Hires Co., Philade iphis one - 
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BE. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 
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Mothers Appreciate 


Ferris’ Waist 
FOR BOYS 


Constructed on new principles. Button’s won’t pull 
off. Button holes won’t tear out. Elastic suspenders, 
readily removed, simple, durable. Hose support with 
cach waist. Best material throughout. 50 cents each. 


For sale by leading retailers. 
































| Beautiful Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the window, 
wil be givORsi. 0 ks 


Free 








for a limited time only, 
with every dozen cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ 
Jersey 


Dy 


Cream 





BE we. Toilet Soap. 


Jersey Cream Soap is strictly pure, deticately 
scented and has the soft, healing effect of 
SWEET RICH CREAM. 

Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but if unable 
to obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to any express 
office in the U.S., all charges paid, a package of this Soap 
(one dozen cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 

Sample Cake (full size), 15c. postpaid. 
Address Dept. G., 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 


Mfrs. for over fifty years of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 











Saddles Excel in Ease. 


The famous saddle with leather strands,now 
made with padded cover. lifting rider free 
from the pommel (horn) of the saddle. 






Padded Hygienic 


Can be had of any cy-le dealer or send for catalog F 1 
J / 


(CK Hunt Mfg. Co., Westboro, Mass. (S 








THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


‘Almost twenty years of med- 
ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponn’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 

G. E. POTTER, M.D. 


Newark, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


Sold only Ir botties with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 









